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ABSTRACT 

Educational indicators are^ a subset of> social 
indicators. They are consistently, measurable, conceptually' based, 
policy relevant, and related to the educational process. Thfey" can be 
used to compare educational units, monitor change, test goals, and 
predict the effects of policy changes, "Use of educational indicators 
requires^identif icaiion of the points at which external changes or 
decisions bf* policy makers will or can affect the situation under 
consideration' and the degree to which the situation will be affected. 
Much of the data needed for developing educational indicators already 
exists, and should be gathered into accessible'archives along with 
new data applicable at state, district, and individual-student 
levels. Making effective use of the indicators requires cooperation 
between educational researchers and policy makers. Several 
^-ai-tenvatrives for structuring this cooperation are available, and 
should be combined in different ways for different situations. A 
permanent staff at the archives can assemble the relevant data, cast 
it into usable form, and disseminate it through the most effective 
channels. The cost of maintaining archives to serve a region of 
several states is estimated at $235,000 in 1980 dollars. Appendixes 
list data sources and include a lengthy annotated bibliography on 
social indicators, future studies, and policy analysis. (P3D) 
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Under the terms of the contract letter addressed to Dr. Charles Law, 

Educational Director of the Southeastern Regional Council for Educational 
Improvement , dated February 14, 1980, the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill assumed responsibility "to design a data base of educational indi- 
cators for use in policy analysis." This report constitutes our proposal for 
the design of such a data base together with cost estimates. 

Throughout the report we. employ the language of "educational indicators." 
It may be useful, therefore, to begin with an indication of what we mean by an 
educational indicator. For our purposes educational indicators are a subset 
of social indicators generally. In large part the so-called social indicator 
movement in American social science derived from the apparent success of the 
discipline of economics in attaching quantitative measures to the most important 
elements in economic behavior. For from coincidentally, one of the original 
leaders in the social indicator movement was Bertram Gross, a former executive 
secretary of the Council, of Economic Advisers. Recognizing the advantages in 
economic policy-making and planning that accrued from agreement on the appropriate 



indicators of economic activity — even if not on their relationship arid meaning — 
Gross sought, to develop comparable social , indicators that would permit the 
keeping of social accounts and measurement of a gross national social product. 

For our purposes an educational indicator has several properties. First, 
it is measurable; it is not a guess or intuitive feeling about which there will 
be disagreement, but an agreed-upon numerical procedure that with sufficient 
effort will produce always the same result. Second, it is conceptually based; 
the indicator measures something that relates to a mental construct we consider 
conceptually important in the total process. Third, it is policy relevant; 
either by telling us the constraints on the possible or by informing us of the 
likely consequences of a choice between alternatives, it facilitates policy choice 
And fourth, an educational indicator isj of course, related to the educational 
process. * 

Within these limits indicators can be used foy various purposes. Indica- 
tors can be used to compare one educational unit with another, measuring which 
shows more and which shows less. Indicators can b"e~US"ed" to monitor change 
through time, permitting us to locate where we are now against where we were. 
If we have sufficient confidence to establish our goals in quantifiable terms, 
indicators can be used to compare what is, with what should be, measuring 

shortfalls or demonstrating achievements. Finally, though most, difficult, in- 

i ..... 
dicators can be used to predict, either through simple-minded extrapolation of 

trends or by the establishment of measurable interactions among variables to 
project future outcomes. 

In the remainder of the report we will attempt: (1) to lay out some general 
principles that should be followed in the development of a data base of educa- 
tional indicators; (2) to suggest a three-fold division of the organizational 
tasks involved (3 J to describe the data library component needed; jft) to pro- . 
pose and evaluate alternative ways to develop educational indicators in 
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interaction with the policy-makers who will use them; (5) to recommend procedures 
for the dissemination of educational indicators to users; and (6) to estimate 
inmediate and longer-run costs cf operationalizing the system. 

Principles of Design 
, In the design of the system that follows we have sought to follow five 

principles. 

1, Indicators should be policy relevant . The primary focus 

of "a data base of educational indicators for use in policy analysis" 
should be upon choices with which. policy makers must deal. In this 
respect it differs from a data base for use in research per se. Much 

research concerns relationships that are not within the control of 

\ 

policy makers- .'.Indicators of such relationships are relevant to 
policy making only in so far as they establish the "givens" of the 
situations, the constraints within which policy alternatives truly 
exist. Such indicators should be included within the system when 
they measure conditions which may force a remedial policy response, 
e.g., population growth is largely beyond the control of educational 
policy-makers, but must be measured to project changing facility 
needs. The primary focus, however, in the development of policy- 
relevant educational indicators is the identification of a parsimo- 
nious set of measures of conditions which are subject to manipulation 
through policy decisions and which can be utilized, therefore, in making 
choices among educational policy alternatives, 

2. Indicators must be* intelligible to policy makers . We emphasize 
parsimony in the development of the set of indicators because they must 
be useful to decisionmakers who cannot spend large amounts of time in 
reviewing multiple, perhaps contradictory, measures of conditions. 
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Even though derived from- an extensive archive, of data that does 
include multiple measures, the indicators reported should bejfew 
in number and—while tKey may be complex in calculation— -expressed 
with a minimum of jargon. . Such economic measures as "gross national 
product" and "cost-of-living index" provide prototypes; although 
their measurement is complex and derived in sophisticated fashion 

r 

from multiple sources, in presentation they are simple and based upon 
common-sensible understandings. 

3. Wherever possible, indicators should be derived from existing 

data sources . There are three reasons for this. In the first place 

1 f 

such a procedure is cost effective; although data analysts often forget 
it, data gathering is expensive and remains so even if the costs are 
transferred to practitioners who are required to'lfill out the reports. 
Secondly, novel data sources will introduce errors until new procedures 
are standardized and widely understood by those who must supply the data. 
There is -a:J:hird reason as well: if indicators can be defined and/or 
derived from existing data collections, it is possible to make retrospec- 
tive measures of past events which permit both straight-line extrapola- 
tion as well as more complex time-series analyses and trend fitting. 
At minimum, without previous data points it is impossible to be certain 
that a current measurement reflects any change from past experience.' 

4. Wherever possible, indicators should be l ocated within connected 
models of educational events . Some indicators in a single perspective ^ 
are- useful as observations simply because they warn us that something 

is going on. Whenever possible, however, we believe that the measurement 
of indicators should be placed within models of ^interconnected events. 
Industrial growth creates population migration which generates school 
enrollment while changing vocational needs and altering the availability 
of the labor pool of teachers as well as altering racial and social class 



balances in the student populations and changing, expectations as to 
school roles! Etc. Etc. Each of the words underlined marks another 
causal relationship within the model. It is an ambitious objective 
to seek to measure the critical interconnections of an educational 
system, so that through a series of transformations within the model 
we can predict future demands and future needs, but we believe such a 
goal should infuse the effort to select educational indicators for 
policy decision. 

5. wherever possible-, indicators should be sen sitive to the possi- 
bility of unexnecfed^chahfees in the system . laying expressed* the need 
for model-building in the fourth principle, we note the need for model- 
breaki ng, or at least, model revaluation , in the fifth. The argument 
is -paradoxical, but essential; it also is the principle most difficult 
to operationalize in practice. But the most serious deficiency of policy 
indicator systems developed in the past has been their static nature. 
Based upon prediction of the future from a sequence of past events, they 
assume-falsely— that the future will always be -very like the past. 
Mathematicians have developed theory to cover the situation in which 
stable relationships between variables suddenly shift, or actually re- 
verse; they call it "catastrophe theory." Social scientists are more 
familiar with the notion of a threshold value, beyond which relationships 
abruptly change. Such values are commonplace in educational policy- 
making, as in the form of a "tipping-point" in elementary /secondary 
sehool integration, or a "critical mass" of black students necessary A 
to provide a secure base for retention of. black students within a pre- 
viously white university. Similar principles . must be incorporated with- 
in an effective model. Failure to allow for such abrupt shifts in * 



relationships within models has .contributed to the belief they are 
unrelated to reality and have little value in long-range futures 
planning. 

In summary, we are proposing the development of an educational indicators 
system useful in the making of educational policy decisions at regional, state, 
and local levels. These indicators may be used: (1) to compare present edu- 
cational operation with past educational operation and monitor change; (2) to 
compare present educational operations with those of other similar units and 
measure ^effectiveness; (3) *to proj eqt^ Jiikely future changes in the educational 
system that will be induced by external events; and (4) to estimate the 
future effects upon the educational system of choices made aimong education 
policy alternatives. As an incidental benefit such a system will permit: 
(5) projection of the impact upon the educational system of the region of 

choices Ciade at the federal government level among policy alternatives. 

9 

Organizational Tasks 
An example may be useful at this point to illustrate the application of 
the principle. One change in instructional technology of current interest is 
the introduction of the use of microcomputers. An indicator might be prepared 
measuring the. extent of use of microcomputers in instruction. Although alter- 
natives exist, it might constitute) some measure of the proportion of time 
devoted to microcomputer-based instruction by students taking a particular 
subject. The selection of the appropriate indicator(s) might be made from 
any* of a number ^of possible data sources, some existing and some requiring new 
data collection; if the latter they would become useful in measuring change 
only in the future.' Whatever their source, the indicators of use would be 
presented 'in aV direct a ihanner as possible as microcomputer use. Properly 
defined, the indicators would be capable both of replication and of technical 
cr.iticism, but would be workable from the viewpoint of policy makers. 



An. indicator of microcomputer use would be of little interest by itself. 
It; might hypothetically be related to level of attainment by students in the 
subject matter. Again indicators, now of attainment, could be defined, desig- 
nated, implemented, and presented for both use and technical criticism. A 
more elaborate model would require attention to other variables: cost, time 
required to train teachers in use, effects upon student motivation other than 
those measurable by attainment, possible uses of teacher time freed by use of 
the technology, etc. These too could be reduced to indicators. Attention would 
necessarily be given to the possibility the relationships are not one-to-one 
or linear, and that beyond a point computer literacy explodes, builds upon it- 
self, and multiplies its effectiveness. 

The model of policy impacts resulting could then be used in either of two 
ways. It could be used passively to predict and witness effects. Under such 
circumstances state school officials could, for example, await the diffusion 
of microcomputer technology either by individual decisions within the local 7 
school districts or, alternatively, use the model to preduct the effects of a 
federally-sponsored program encouraging wider use of the new instructional tech- 
nology. The use would be passive, however, in that it would be confined to . 
anticipating effects upon attainment and identifying necessary responses, as . 
in the need for teacher training. 

Alternatively, the model could be used actively, to project the results 
' of possible investment in microcomputer technology, to weigh the expenditure 
against alternative possibilities in the light of defined objectives, and to 
make a policy choice among program alternatives. 

To state the sequence in more general terms, futures research using edu- 
cational- indicators is, in substance, nothing more than, the projection of likely 
future events. In this sense, it represents an element that has always been 
present in effective planning.. It is distinctive, however, in its conscious. 
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attention to two classes of future actions that may alter probabilities and 
projections: actions external to the decision-making system; and actions 
taken by the decision-makers themselves ♦ Futures research is distinctive also 
in its willingness to conceive of the unusual — even the outlandish — in terms 
of naw development or the -reversal of past relationships. 

In our construction of models to permit futures projections from educa- 
tional indicators we refer to the points at which external events may affect 
probabilities as impact points ; we refer to the points at which educational 
decisions taken in the future may themselves influence outcomes as choice 
points . By modelling the relationships between actions and outcomes, and 
by the utilization of a computer-based data system, it is possible to estimate 
the effects of such impact points and choice points upon the likelihood of 
specified outcomes. Our presentation will make use of one other term to be 
explained below: transformations . 

The first stage in this process can be described very simply, although its 
operationalization may be extremely complex. If, for example, we are concerned^ 
with a very short-term future such as, for example, likely school enrollments , 
in the coming year, we can seek to measure the school-age population within the 
relevant territorial unit, estimate likely out-migration, estimate likely-in- 
migration, and adjust for any likely changes in enrollment behavior, e.g., 
growth or decline in private school enrollments. The more distant the time 
period for which we wish to .make projections the more uncertain, of course, 
are our estimates and the more problematic our predictions. Beyond a point 
in time we must make assumptions about likely future household decisions in. re- 
spect to births, as well as increasingly difficult, because uncertain, assump- 
tions as to papulation movements and' the economic changes that underly them. 
Estimates will also be the more difficult the more they are specific; thus if 
we wish to project not on^y future enrollments but also to estimate their racial 
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composition and the income level of the families from which the children will 
come, the data collection and data transformation tasks are enlarged. 

Now, one way of dealing with such uncertainties is through the use of the 
i mpac t points , the identification of the process-step at which external events 

c . • % 

may. impinge upon the projections • Thus in th^ case of enrollment projections 
we SafTldentif j an impact point at which ne^Tbirths enter the enrollment poten- , 
tial.' Such an impact point can then be used for any of several purposes. It 
can be used for continuous update of the growth projections by entering new 
units of information as they become availably; or it can be used for the pro- 
jection of alternative estimates at the uncertainty points to determine the 
sensitivity of the projections to the presumptions made. The United States 
Census Bureau, for' example, makes population projections that include also a 
"high" estimate and a "low" estimate. Finally the impact points can be used 
to measure the sensitivity of the futures projected to the presumptions made 
about the relationships between variables. 

At ,fchis point we introduce the term transformation to describe the presumed 
relationship between two variables. One weakness of complex models is the 
necessity of making assumptions about the transformations that will take place, 
e.g., the effect that economic growth will have upon population movement and 
then in turn upon school-age population. These transformations are based upon 
research into past interrelationships, e.g., previous experience with the 
translation of population' growth into school enrollment. If, however, changes 
are taking place in these relationships, our estimates will be in error. By 
substituting alternative^estimates of these relationships at the transformation 
points, a process sometimes described as "sensitivity testing," we can. deter- 
mine whether any significant changes occur in the predictions we consider to 
be of the most direct policy relevance. • ■ - \ . 
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Another example may provide a better illustration, however, of the com- 
plexity of the trans forma tions within'a chain of impact points . If, for 
example, we wish to estimate the availability of teacher candidates for pos- 
sible employment in the school system at some future time, we must deal with a 
considerable sequence of individual actions: decisions to enroll in teacher- 
training programs; decisions to qualify under the competency certification 
qualifications imposed by the state; decisions to seek employment in the school 
system. If we are cpncerned with the future availability of experienced teachers 
we must also model the retention of individuals in school employment by esti- 
mating decisions to remain so employed. Estimate^ of future availability re- 
quire also consideration of the future willingness of those who have been 
rebuffed from school employment (or who have chosen other career options) to 
abandon their alternative careers and seek school employment at a future 
time. And all these estimates are further complicated if we wish! to take 

! 

account of pools of teacher candidates with special skills, whether in music, 
in teaching pupils with learning disabilities, etc. 

Each of these steps within the sequence can be measured from current data, 
but since the future availability of teachers qualified for employment depends^ 
upon a chain of individual decisions the impact of the earlier decisions in the 
sequence will not be felt for a period of time.- Each decision step must be 
conceived of, therefore, as an impact point that can be affected by changes 
largely external to the educational system, such as an increased willingness 

to accept employment across state lines changing social perceptions of the 

\ * 

attractiveness of school employment, or economic events, most particularly a 

recession that might selectively affect categories of employees for whom 

'. - • \ ■■ 

teaching is an available alternative careers. — ^ 

The example is designed for use also^to illustrate the place of choice 
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polnts . An obvious illustration of such a choice point is found in certifi- 
cation requirements. A decision to change the definition of- competency to' 
teach will change the size of .the" available employment-pool. and will likely 
alter also its social and racial complexion. 

' Choice points like these have immediate and tangible effects . Other choices 
may produce some of Oeir effects in complex ways through feedback. Thus a 
choice made to visibly increase teachers! salaries should ha% immediate effects 
both upon retention of present teachers and upon the decision toseek teaching 
employment. Its impact upon the decision to enter teacher-training will be 
more long-term ana will produce measurable -effects only at a future date, though 
a date that can be 1 estimated frW the information system. Still longer-range 
consequences may include enhanced status for teachers among those who measure 
occupational prestige in monetary units, as veil as negative feedback from those 
who consider teachers to be, in consequence, overpaid. Etc. 

Similar choice joints will be found in each educational indicator system. 
By their ability to predict the consequences of alternative decision-making 
scenarios, they provide the most immediately useful tool in the taking of.edu- 
cation decisions. They are not, however, the only possible applications of , an 
indicator system. At least two others can be identified. ^ 

First,' decisions of the federal ^vernmen* that have^ relevance\ % to educa- 
tion can be treated in either of two ways in such an indicator system: they 
may be treated as impact points , Impacting upon the regional educational 
system, but outside the sphere of control of regional decus ion-makers , or they 
may be treated as choice points. By p>ojectifg the impact of a given national 
government decision. such as, for example, the adoption of a particular formula 
for the distribution of federal funds upon the region, thejndicator system 6an 
provide regional and state decision makers w^th information useful to them in 
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adopting policy positions. The Southern Growth Policies Board devotes a major 
part of its research efforts to research on just such questions, though not with 
a specific focus, upon education. Jt is in this sense that the system of indicato 
developed will permit projection of the impact of choices made at the federal 
government level upon the educational systems of the region. 

A second auxiliary use of the indicator system can also be noted: extrapo- 
lation of future trends requires a data base that describes past and current 
operations. Such data can also.be used, therefore, to make comparisons either 
through time — the rate of change taking place — or comparisons through space — 
one state's performance and activity measured against others. The indicator 
system fs intended to serve these multiple goals. 

So far we have described the development of educational policy models in 
respect to their intellectual content. There is a second way by which we can 
break down the steps in the process, and one that is necessary when we turn 
to the organizational structure necessary to carry out the task. We see 
three steps in this process. The first of these is the creation of a data 
archive, containing either the data sets necessary for indicator development 
ox information concerning 4*eir availability and access elsewhere. The second 
step is that of indicator development, a process requiring both the identifi- 
cation of user needs and the fitting of da'^a into indicators and models that 
answer those needs. Because the identification of needs and the identification 
of acceptable solutions both require user input, we visualize this stage in the 
process as a two-way interaction between policy-makers and policy analysts* 

The third step is the provision of a network for effective communication of the 

i ■ 
results. The three steps are described in schematic form in Figure 1; each will 

be discussed in greater detail in. the sections that follow. 
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The Data Archive 
\ 

Standing alone, a library of data is passive and useless to policy- 
makers; but without the data a library car. provide, policy-makers will be com- 
pelled to make decisions on hunches without facts and/or laboriously to collect 
new data that duplicate the old. We have already indicated the reasons for our 
conviction that existing data sources should be used wherever possible. We 
are convinced, therefore, that an archive of data and a. library staff in effec- 
tive, continuing intercommunication with those involved in indicator develop- 
men t are essential elements in the system. 

A major part of our research effort was accordingly devoted to the compila- 
tion of ^an inventory of existing data sources concerning education and educa- 
tional indicators. A great deal of information is collected in numeric form 
on education in the United States; criteria were adopted to rfeduce the amount 
of information to a more manageable level. First, that the data should be - 
stored in a machine-readable mediura, namely tape, and be generally available 
to other researchers. As well, the data should, naturally include the states 
included in the Southeastern Regional Council; and finally, the source should 
be authoritative. 

The methodology entailed contacting those individuals and agencies who 
are known tc be vitally interested in education and educational indicators, and 
to inquire what data sources, subject to the above criteria, are available. A 
complete list of these agencies and the individuals contacted is provided in 
Appendix 1. These contacts include not only governmental and quasi-govern- 
mental sources, but also associations, e.g., the, National Educational Associa- 
tions, and private companies and research organizations, e.g.,- Stanford Re- 
search Institute, compiling and manipulating educational information. 
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The complete list of relevant data bases identified is provided in Appendix 
2, and as one might expect, the most authoritative source of information dealing 
with education and educational indicators is the Federal Government, as repre- 
sented by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) in Washington. 
In particular, in 1979 NCES published a document entitled: Directory of Federal 
Agency Data Tapes , that describes not only data tapes researched and compiled 
by NCES itself, but also by other Federal Government agencies such as the Office 
of Education, the Office of Civil Rights, the National Center for Health Statis- 
tics, the Bureau of the Census, and the National Archives and Records Service. 

These data bases cover the entire range of educational indicators. For 
example, the Elementary-Secondary Education General Information Survey (ELSEGIS) 
series" provides basic information at the school district level -concerning reve- 
nues, expenditures, curricula, staff, and so on. As well, there are sources 
describing performance abilities, specif ically those compiled by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress and _-.e National Longitudinal Study, ttata concern 
ing the characteristics of high school drop-outs, the language skills of teachers, 
equal employment opportunities within the school systems, and so on. 

An important set of data not cited in this NCES publication is the Merged 
Federal Files for the school years 1975-76 and 1976-77. In this instance, 
data from seven different federal, surveys have been merged to form one compre- 
hensive file for the universe of school districts. These files include: 
ELSEGIS; ,.F-33: Survey of Local School Finance; OCR: Elementary and Secondary 
Civil Rights Survey; 437* State Administered Program; EEO-5; Elementary £nd- 
Secondary Staff Information; NIE Special tabulations by school district; and, 
Equ^JL^ed Property Value. There are 289 variables in the data base including 
revenue, expenditures, investment, enrollment, grants, and staff, and it is 
suggested that based upon more detailed analysis, these merged files may well 
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1 form the core of the proposed data base. The Merged Federal File is available 
from NCES. 

In addition to the National Center for Education Statistics, there is also 
an Office of Evaluation and Dissemination (OED) in the Department of Education. 
For the most part, OED is involved in one-tine studies covering various topics 
of concern in the field of education. For example, the Sustaining Effects 
Study was undertaken to evaluate the nature, quality, and long-term effects of 
compensatory education over a period of several years. Unfortunately, the docu- 
mentation for the projects themselves, much less the ensuing data tapes,- is 
rather fragmentary. Unlike NCES, OED does not attempt routinely to make data 
generally available to the public, but will provide documentation and tapes 
upon request'. It is therefore" recommended that a continuing liaison be initiated 
with the OED researchers listed in Appendix 1 to determine the availability of 

these one-time studies. 

In addition, data files archived in the Social Science Data Library of the 
Institute for Research in Social Science were searched for relevant studies on 
education and educational indicators. For example, the Gallup Opinion Index has 
published an annual survey entitled: "How Americans View the Public Schools" 
since 1969, which provides relevant information concerning attitudes towards 
the educational system and reactions to various social programs and policies. 
These studies are also listed in Appendix 2. - 

We do not claim that the data tapes outlined constitute an exhaustive 
list of data tapes that may be of interest to the Southeast Regional Council. 
In particular, no effort has been made as yet to canvass the member states 
in respect to their own individual data holdings, a task /that should be under- 
taken during the coming year. This list is, however, intended to provide an 
overview of the tapes generally available, major sources, and the depth with 
which educational issues are being studied. At' this point it is apparent that 
the major sources of data tapes are four : the U.S. Bureau of the Census/ the 

ERIC " CZ., '1,7 ' 
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lational Center for Education Statistics and the Office of Evaluation and 
)issemination, both in the U.S. Department of Education; and the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress in Denver, Colorado. Depending upon the 
iubject areas identified for indicator development, other sources of data will 
Increase in relevance. If rising energy costs are a major concern, the data 
:ollections of the U.S. Department of Energy, available regionally through 
:he Oak Ridge National Laboratory and the Oak Ridge Associated Universities, 
rill be of great value. Projections of regional industrial and population 
;rowth, prepared^o th by the Southern Growth Policies Board and by the Oak 
idge National Laboratory, draw upon other sets of economic data, which can be 
ccessed either indirectly through these organizations or directly. The t 
rxtensive data holdings of the National Science Foundation, while most relevant 
:o higher education policy, contain materials of interest in appraising science 
iducation generally. Data from the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration 
.nd the National Institute of Justice will {e^aluable in the study, of juvenile 
xime and school vandalism and so ori. 

After conducting this inventory of data and cif educational indicators alr- 
eady available we have defined three sets of indicator, types based upon the 
ata base employed, the model of interaction posited, and the group of policy- 
akers tb be served* We propose that these three'sets of data holdings be the 
ajor elements in the design of the Data Archive. * • ■ f 

1 # State Educational System Indicators . The first set of indicators 
ill be derived from data sets describing educational activity at thi Xtate 
overnment level and will be conceptualized via a system model. The uni r t of 
na lysis is the state. Inputs into the educational system at the state level 
n elude school enrollments (including changes- in the social composition tdnd 
err itojrial distribution of enrollments), performance demands upon the school 
ystem frbm both mass publics and elites, and resources measured botti in dollar 




terms- and in the personnel services and non-personnel goods they buy. 'System 

indicators measure the alternative responses to demands and alternative uses 

— — ■ ■ ■ i • 

of 'resources that are made, or thatf can be imagined and modelled; these repre- 
sent the policy alternatives of interest to the decision-maker.^ The outputs of 
the system reflect the numbers,, achievement levels 3t and particular skills of 
students produced through the system; in higher education they include also the 
intellectual capital produced through 'academic research: at all levels of edu- 
cation they include the social contribution' made by teachers and other school 
employees apart from their direct instructional role. Within the system feed- 
back mechanisms describe the measurable impacts that can be traced from outputs 
t(o changing, inputs, whether itf~terms of demands or — for example, in a state 

where education is, making an effective contribution to industrial development — 
. . } ■■■■ • ■ .. ■ . '« i 

upon both demands and resources. The State Educational Indicator System is out- 
lined in Figure 2. 

^ ■ * 
Much of the data to operationalize such a inodel is already available, 

primarily from federal governmental sources. General dimensions of state 
system activity can/be, found in the "several data tapes summarizing state-by- 
state data from the Statistical Abstract /the .Book of the States ,; etc- Specifi- 
cally educational data^ will be found in NCES tapes. Broader aspects of state 

socio-economic and political characteristics are measured in entries in suclv 

. : \ " I • ■ r • ■ ( i 

Inter-University Consortium on Political and Social Research files as: \ , 

Partisan Division o f American State Governments ; Economics Development 

- ~~ : : : "~ \. . - . \ 

and State Policy Data for the United States; Socio-Economic, Public 

- . ' • — " — : ~y — — ' 

Policy, and Political Data for the United States; American State Data ; and 
Diffusion of Public Policy^Innovation Among the American States; and in the 
Wsber-Munger State Policy ^ile v The. principal data elements that are missing 



from the model are comparable state-by-state- reports of public attitudes 



toward education (demands), levels of teacher competence, and achievement 
"and ability^ measures for ; enrolled students. Simulation methods could be used 
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J create sta«: data values, but. the Imitations of such an approach are dis- . 
cu ssad below in relation to k. third. Indicator system, comprising ^dividual-; 

level data. • " 

As anyone who has had responsibility for the preparation of state reports 

£ ed into these data systems is well aware, the quality of these data sets Maty . 
widely. Partly this is inevitable, Although national standards are 'established / 
to achieve report comparability, they are,only perfectly followed, at the level 
J the individual state. Nor can any national reporting system- capture all the 
^ucness of the individual state; idiosyncrasies *ust he blurred. Put dif- 
ferently, any state will have access to. better data about itself than the^ 
national data sets provide. But foj purposes of comparison, or for the incor- 
poration of multi-state .data int^odel-building, this is the bast ,uality 
C data that is available and the data that should be archived. 

' - As this suggests,, the. principal uses that are foreseen for this section of. 
the . archive' are comparison and^tate systemmodel-building. We assume that the 
pr W, users will be persons interested in educational poiicy^Mng at state 
Wi and persons interested- i» educational policy for- the region (again, in . 
practice, primarily st^e policy-mahers) . State policy-makers will be able - 
' t0 use the data tocompare they own state experience with the experience of 

„ , lo . t-hPv will be abie to use models de- 
other states they regard as comparable, they, will t>e 

.roiect the likely consequences of their own policy 
veloped from the system to project tne ±ik y . m ^ 

• . nf ot - h ers- they may find it a convenient place to 

choices and of the actions of others, cney y / • 

■ f ind historical data on their own state, to compare with present experience. - 
•Kcglonal pojicy^rs will find the system valuable in its capability td project 
the impacts of pend** federal educational decisions upon the -states : within the 
. tegion'. .We assume that the frame 'o, reference most often selected in, identifying 
states as: comparable is the region, L the same reason regional models will 



often seem most appropriate 'in the projection of likely futures. We recommend, 

**i ■ ■ 

-Ar ' 

therefore, that special attention be devoted to the development of a subset of 
state-level data for the southeastern states that may be more extensive than , 
that .for the* nation as a whole. * ■ - 

2. School District System Indicators . A second set of indicators, similarly 
conceptualized in a systems model, should focus upon the individual school dis- 
trict as £he unit of analysis. The model employed is essentially similar to the 
state system model, though more specific. Inputs include both demands and re- 
sources. State (and national) policies constrain the range of policy options 
available at the system level:! for the individual school district but variations ^ 
obviously do exist in the way that resources are employed. Finally', the outputs 

* ' . . . 4 " 

produced in terms of academic products generate feedback within the system. 
Linkage between this system and the state systemrcan be provided by broadening 
feedback to include district-generated demands for changes in state educational j 
policies just as a state-level model can be expanded to national scope through 
the incorporation of feedback to the national educational policy-making syastem;^ 

the latter system is, however,' beyond the scope of the project. Figure 3 describes 

•*■■■*. ' . s » 

.... ' - A 

the school district indicator system, 

" Data presently available and appropriate for operationalization of the ' 
system has already been discussed above. The core of * the data base- available 
/ •from national sources^is the Merged Federal File, containing entries on expendi- 
tures, investment, enrollment, staff, and other topics. These data , can be sup- 
plemented with other data from national sources/many of which are described in 
Appendix 2. Following the 1970 census a special tabulation was prepared by the <' 
Cerfsus "Bureau, allocating data to school district areas, Although publication 
plans have not yet been announced, it is probable a similar tabulation will be 
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published from the 1980 census. Such! data tapes should be added to the archive. 

. ■ ■ v ] 

Since some data sets are available on a county but not on a school district 
basis, including certain census files, some economic data, data on juvenile 
detention centers from LEAA, etc., it is possible that a supplemental file 
should be prepared, using the county as the unit of analysis. Such a county, \ 
file coulciJLn corporate and extend the county data base developed by the Southern 
Growth Policies Board. | For school districts coterminous with county boundaries 
and for school districts that can be combined to form county units, such a sup- 
plemental file could perform many * of the same functions, 

A 

The comments made,a]>oye, however, concerning the quality of state-level . 
data must be repeated here a fortiori" . One of the Inost intractable tasks faced 
by the National Center for Educational Statistics has been the creation and 
implementation of a coinmon reporting scheme for school district data. The 
effort to achieve national uniformity in report categories runs contrary jto ., 
local accounting practices, varying state legal requirements," and long-established 
habit. Not all local district data obtained from national sources is vulnerable 
to these problems. School district *data froiji the naitional census is the highest 

quality data .available.. Similarly, energy use data from the U.S. Department of 

. - ...■/' ' ' 

Energy, whatever its imperfections, is as good as can be found. But for any 

/ . ' ' '* ! : " ..: ' >- 

ogiven state the state's own data system is likely -to provide better information 
otT the - local school districts because it is tailored to the peculiarities of 
the state' 5 fiscal structure. For this te^ori^the data archive should maintain 
close liaison with fetate educational policy-making centers. 

This conclusion is| related in turn to the assumptions made as ,to the likely 
use of thi$ indicator system. Although data from the school district indicator 
system. could be used for model-building, using a national universe of school 
districts, it is probable that most uses of this data base will be state-specif ic . 
The most likely users will be state educational policy-makers who wish to 
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monitor change at school district level, to discern the territorial distribution 
of need, and to employ the conclusions reached from state-specific models of 
school district behavior. A secondary use of this data base may be at th# 
district policy-making level where it can be employed to monitor change through 
time, to compare experience with that of other districts, and to predict futures 
from a district-based model. Both for comparison, however, and for model-build- 
ing, the experience of other districts within the same state is likely to seem 

i the most relevant. Although there will be exceptions to this generalization — 
both state and district policy-makers may wish to compare rural districts with 
rural districts, or big-^city districts with big-city districts, disregarding 
state lines — it points to the desirability of maintaining state-specific subsets 
of district data within the overall data base. . ^ 

3. Individual Learning Achievement Indicators . The third set of indicators 
will utilise individual-level data and focus upon the individual student as the„ 
unit of analysis,^ perceived within networks of interpersonal and media-mediated 
interactions. These interactions include parent-child relationships, peer group, 

^student- teacher interactions, and the stimuli of television and other v leisure- 
time activities. The model that defines the selection of variables as suitable 
indicators for inclusion is a ^aN^ng model, with learning defined as includ- 

* ing both academic and technical components as welL as life-adjustment skills. 
Linkage to the school district indicator system is provided at the point of 
student- teacher interaction, and the achieved learning of individual skia^^^/ 
is a micro-measurement of the macro-output of the system, although simultaneously 
£ reminder that individual learning is affected by many influences .outside for- 
mal education. This element of the data system is visualized in Figure 4. 

Ideally the linkage between individual learning and school district function- 

*■ ■ • * 

ing would be completed by data files^ for individuals that were i<J^nt if iable 
by school district. Less ideally, but desirably, data files for individuals 
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should be identifiable by state and capable of linkage to state system behavior. 
Unfortunately, most data sets that provide information on individual behavior 
are based on samples that were too small to permit state identification, or 
reflect deliberate decisions to avoid state specificity. 

As' an alternative we recommend the creation of a region-specific data base. 
Where data sets exist' incorporating aspects of ±he individual learning achieve- 
ment system that do identify the region within which the respondent was located, 
we recommend that they be acquired and subsetted to provide a regional data base 
for the South. Since most (though not all) national data sets of relevent indi- 
vidual-level data contain regional identifiers and can be so disaggregated, the 
individual learning achievement indicator system so created would itself be a 
subset of a comparable national indicator system. 

We see three advantages in such a strategy, two primary and one secondary. 
First, it would provide educational policy-makers in the South with conclusions 
in regard to relationships in which they could have greater confidence, recog- 
nizing the continuing uniqueness of the region. Second, it ,would permit the 
transformations— returning to the terminology earlier proposed—in model-build- 
ing to be based on regional rather than less relevant national relationships. 
Third, though less directly tied to the primary objectives of the Regional Coun- 
cil, by providing a convenient regional data base to scholars in the area, it 
would encourage a regional educational scholarship of substantial, if indirect, 
benefit to educational pplicy-makers . 

The first candidates for inclusion in such a data base would be the National 
Assessments of Education, conducted since 1970-71 in a wide variety of fields, 
including art, career and occupational development, citizenship, literature, 
mathematics, music, reading, science, social studies, and writing. Using a 
highly detailed probability sample, the National Assessment includes respondents 
in the 9-year, 13-year, and 17-year categories, as well as young adults 26-35. 
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Data are regionally identifiable. The selection of specific tapes in subject- 
taatter areas would depend, presumably, upon the definition of priorities for 
indicator development. 

The National Longitudinal Study, also identifiable by region, provides a 
majoj: source of data for linking school achievement with life success. Other 
studies permitting the linkage of level of education with economic outcomes 
include the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market Experience (Parnes . 
Data), the Youth in Transition project^of the Institute for Social Research,, 
and the Quality of Employment Surveys conducted by the same organization. The 
Panel St » *y of Income Dynamics , a national sample of families reinterviewed 
annually since 1968, provides individual data ..inked to contextual variables 
that include local public school expenditures and labor market opportunities. 
Americans View Their Mer.tal Health , an earlier study recently replicated by 
ISR, permits analysis of change in the relationship between educatipn and 
successful life adjustment. 

Data on public attitudes toward education and educational issues — one 
measure of demands upon the system — are ordinarily coded by region also and 
suitable for regional use* Unfortunately, the series of siiryeys, How Americans 
View the Public Schools , conducted by the Gallup Organization annually since 
1969, has not as yet been released for research use. But a number of mass sur- 
veys conducted by Louis Harris and Associates — some, though not all, of which 
are listed in Appendix 2-.~*-are available. The Annual Housing Surveys contain a series 
questions concerning satisfaction with the provision of local governmental 
services, including education. Though identifiable only to regional level they 
permit analysis for the South as a unit of relationships between satisfaction 
with the public schools and other variables. 

A number of studies, many of which are available from the Inter-University 
Consortium on Political and Social Research, permit identification of relationships 
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immediately surrounding the student in the school. The Student-Parent Sociali- 
zation Study , though dated (1965), surveyed a national sample of high school 
seniors and their parents on attitudes toward school, family, arid the future. 
Complementary studies were conducted of Political Roles of Social Studies 
Teachers and Principals and of School Board and School Superintendents . The 
Political Participation in America study, conducted by the National Opinion 
Research Corporation, provides data on political participation at both. national 
and local levels, including school affairs, and the General' Social Surveys , 
conducted annually since 1972 by the same organization, measure attitudes on 
the family, social stratification, and education among other topics, with 
questions deliberately chosen to replicate earlier studies and permit trend 
line measurement. All these studies are coded to indicate region, as are the 
National Surveys of Youth , measuring the frequency and seriousness., of delinquent 
activity among adolescents, aged 13 to 16. 

Finally, reference in this necessarily incomplete list should be made to 
several special surveys of the U.S. Bureau of Census, which do provide state 
estimates, but cannot be disaggregated to county or school district level due 
to their sample size. These would include the 1976 Survey of Income and 
Education , the Current Population Surveys (matched to longitudinal regards of 
social security earnings in 1973 and 1976), and the 1960 and 1970 Public Use 
Sample of the U.S. Census, which provide a sample of individual-level records 
for those years. A similar publication will result from the 1980 census. 

As indicated above we anticipate that the use of the part of the data 
archive will be threefold. First, data will be used by staff of state (and 
local) policy-makers to determine from regionally appropriate data the relation- 
ships between variables of policy interest. Second, data will be used by 

cambers of the Regional Council staff and contractors to the Council to provide 

/ • . 

regional values for the relationships between variables (transformations) 
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incorporated in regional models. Third, data will be used by members of the 
academic community interested in educational research and convenient access to 
these data will encourage the development of a regional focus in educational 
research. 

In all three uses caution must be exercised to assure that similar research 
has not already been completed, using the sane data source. Misapplication of 
research effort through duplication is a problem in all research design, but 
such problems are particularly severe in the secondary analysis of a common 
data sources. The surest guarantee against such wasted research effort is 
regular use of interactive, computerized bibliographic searches of the relevant 
literature in advance of any research* initiative. . Fortunately, through the use 
of keywords to describe the area of research to be scanned, and through access 
to an on-line bibliographic archive such as DIALOG, BRS, or SDC, such biblio- 
graphic searches can be readily executed. All three provide access to the 
principal relevant bibliographic file which is, of course,! ERIC, an educational 
documents directory. Interconnection with one of the three systems should be 
provided through the Data Archive. 

Some reference should be made to one other possible use of the individual 
data contained in the third segment of the archive. As noted above, several 
elements of data we would like to have in modelling the operations of state 
educational systems and school district systems are unavailable, most particu- 
larly data on the attitudes of the publics served (demands), and cross-state 
comparable data on student achievement. Also as noted above, such data values 
could be generated by use of a simulation approach. 

The procedure, while of ten complex to execute, is simple. enough in principle. 
Applied to states, it amounts to the proposition that ^variation fmong states is 
based not upon any uniqueness of the state as such, but simply upon the fact 
that each state is a particular mixture of population types. We know, for 
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example, that attitudes toward educational policy differ between city people 
arid country people, between rich and less-rich, between blacks and whites, 
between young and old, among Protestants, Jews and Catholics, etc. Since each 
state is a distinctive set of these population types we create estimates of the 
attitudes of its population by appropriate weighting of the national or regional 
values for the population types. Put succinctly, we assume that Alabama differs 
from Mississippi only in that a larger proportion of its population lives in 
cities, a smaller proportion is black, etc. 

One of the most striking — and successful — uses of a simulation approach 
to estimation of state attitudes is found in the so-cailed MIT Simulmatics 
project, originally conceived as an effort to give practical campaign advice to 
1960 presidential candidate John F. Kennedy. The Department of Energy makes 
heavy use of simulation techniques to generate estimates and the Energy Atlas 
prepared for DOE by the Brookhaven National Laboratory contains county-by-county 
data on energy production and consumption that is in almost all cases created 
by simulation tecTmiques. 

The individual-level data in the regional file we propose could similarly 
be used to "fill in" estimates for missing data in the systems files. We are 
on the whole skeptical of such a procedure; We are doubtful that states in 
their public attitudes toward the educational process are unaffected by varia- 
tion in educational program. So far as achievement scores are concerned, use of 

i 

simulation from regional data assumes away what we are usually seeking to test^i. 
whether differences in state programs make any differences in state achievement 
! apart from the variations we know result from family background, educational 
level of parents, etc. There may be, however, instances in which simulations 
from individual data to state estimates appear justified. 

A final comment ought to be made in regard to data dissemination. We have 
written so far in the singular, referring to one Data Archive. This langugage 



reflects our belief that the development of computer networks makes less and 
less sensible the duplication of data files at separate locations that has been 
characteristic of the^ast. Remote terminal access to a single data archive is 
readily achieved,, and data may be duplicated and /or- analyzed from any unit 
that is allowed access. Central archive operation is .particularly advantageous 
when use of data files, e.g., the hierarchical files of the census and some 
other public data, requires software that may be expensive to duplicate and re- 
quires special expertise to maintain. - 

On the other hand, if a particular data file is in heavy use at a remote 
location it may be cost effective to duplicate the file and save the transmis- 
sion costs of interconnection. The problem is not a substantial one at thepplanning 
stage, however. The technology to either (a) duplicate tapes and ship them; 
or (b) to provide remote terminal access to a central file, is readily available. 
Subsequent choices between these mode's of operation can be made in terms of 
what is cost-effective at the time. 

Indicator Development 
In the previous section we have described what we consider to be an essen- 
tial unit in the development and design of an indicator system for education in 
the southeastern states. In this section we define and describe an essential- 
process, that msy or may not be located within a unit. In fact there are a 
.number of alternative ways in which this process can be structured, procedures 
which are not mutually exclusive. In this section we will try to identify and 
evaluate them. 

■ The process itself is, however, an essential one: an interaction between 
policy-makers and researchers in the definition and creation of educational 
indicators. There are alternatives to interaction that might be visualized; 
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they serve only to emphasize its necessity. One alternative is' to leave the 
task entirely to researchers. Some kind of academic unit might produce an in- 
ventory of every imaginable measure (indicator) of the educational system, select 
those that seemed most important, and implement them. There are two difficulties: 
first, that, the task is immeasurably immense; second, that few if any of the 
indicators would find their way into use in policy-making. The second extreme 
alternative would leave the selection and definition of indicators entirely to 
the policy-makers themselves; But this describes not a solution, but the problem; 
the policy-makers are too busy making decisions to research in detail the alter- 
natives to their choices. This is the principle of parsimony with which we be- 
gan. If asked to undertake the task personally, they will have to assign 
responsibility to their staffs which is, in fact, one of the alternative solu- 
tions. The problem defined is, however, to find the most suitable process of 
interaction t,o bring together the skills educational researchers with the 

needs of educational policy-makers. 

i ■ y 

In the context' of the Southeastern Regional Council we see six alternative 
mechanisms for structuring this , process. Each has its advantages, each its dis- 
advantages. Fortunately, it is unnecessary to select some one among them as ,■■ 
the best. They are complementary,, and a mixture can be employed to best effect. 
Figure 5 defines the six process approaches, with brief statements of their 
merits and demerits. They are: (1) a reliance on capacity-building within the 
state educational agencies to make each self-reliant in policy research; (2) cre- 
ation of mechanisms for networking among the state educational agencies to 
permit the sharing, of skills and expertise; (3) establishment of a central staff 
within the Regional Council that will be capable of bringing together researchers 
and policymakers, and applying skills in research' to the effective solution of 
practical policy problems; (4) creation of task groups, reporting to the 
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Council, that bring together researchers and practitioners in the common resolu- 
tion of policy problems; (5) establishment of multiple centers, located within 
academic institutions, that will apply their expertise to the proposal and 
development of solutions to policy problems; and (6) establishment of a single 
center, academically based, that will provide expertise in the proposal and 
development of solutions to policy problems. 

In t^he evolution of these alternatives, we have applied four principles 
which should be made explicit at the beginning, (1) As must be apparent in 
what has gone before, we believe that a partnership of effort is required, 
that research can provide valuable insight to practitioners, but that research 
must be illuminated by awareness of reality if it is to be of practical 
significance. (2) That in this partnership, the academic institution has suf- 
fered from a ^problem of credibility in interactions with the practitioner com- 
munity,. No doubt the faults lay on both sides. Practitioners envy the tenured 
self-protection and perceived indolence of the academic community and associate 
it with impracticality; academicians deride the short-time perspective and long- 
term thoughtlessness of the practitioner, and associate it with* politics. 
Whatever the distribution of blame, partnership requires effort and the abandon- 
ment of old habits. (3) In the creation of mechanisms of interaction, there are 
advantages £o centralization. We have already argued our belief that a data 
archive is an essential element in the development of effective policy research; 
we will ^hprtly argue our belief in the need to provide an interactive mechanism 
for communication of results. Both arguments support the need for central 
structure. (4) Finally, we will not seek to argue in detail the need to seek 
regional solutions. We believe that the creation of the Regional Council is 
itself the evidence that those who kn^w their states best believe there is 
something to be learned from their neighbors and that there are economies of 
scale in seeking regional solutions to region-wide problems. 



These principles are applied in the estimates of advantage and disadvantage 
summarized in Figure 5. Capacity-building within the states should be an 
essential goal of the Council. We have .earlier argued that for many state 
policy problems the state data resources are those most applicable. If any 
-assistance is required, it is the temporary provision of help in developing a 
capability to solve problems in the future. This should, therefore, be a ma- 
jor goal of Council efforts. But in some areas centralized data collections 
are the best available, and the common development of regional use of these 
data resources in problem resolution is the most economical approach. In 
feuch, areas long-term central efforts are clearly appropriate. 

pi 

Some centralization of effort can be achieved without any more central 
staff than meets the description of a "clearinghouse. 11 Often one state will 
be struggling with a problem that has been mastered -r-or at least subdued : — in 
another. By providing a mechanism for communication and by identifying indi-. 
viduals with similar problems but better solutions in another statfe, the 
Regional Council can make substantial contributions to problem solution at 
minimum cost. Policyi-makers in other states may be only a little wiser, but 
they will possess the credibility that academic researchers lack: They live 
in the same world of reality. Both solutions, therefore, meet the test of 
credibility; they fail, however, to^meet the criterion of tapping the possible 
contributions in imagination and innovation that may be found among academic 
researchers . 

For these reasons the expansion, of staff within the Regional Council it- 
self seems one of the most attractive options. As the deliberate creation of 
state policy-maters* the Council should not face substantive problems of credi- 
bility with the practitioners. The Council can at the same time by choice make 
itself an effective contact point with the academic community. We must record 
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our own belief, therefore, that the Council is itself the most effective, 

credible, centralized interface between policy-making and research communities, 

\ 

and that an expansion of its staff would be fully justified. If there are 
concerns over the possibility that the Council itself may grow topheavy, with 

• Y 

"too large a head, too smaH. a body," there are also solutions. One is the 

* V 

"Scholar in Residence," withymly a temporary assignment to the Council staff. 
A parallel might be temporary appointment to the Council staff 'of individuals 
from the state policy staffs. Both procedures possess the further advantage 
of creating the kinds of personal interconnection that contribute to the under- 
standing of shared problems. j. 

Regardless of the source of authority from which they derive, the creation 
of task groups to deal with indicator development seems a desirable strategy. 
The decision that educational research and indicator development within. a given 
area represents a priority for action cay be made by, the Regional Council, 
reflecting the interests of the practitioners, who deal with policy chqices. 
The task force itself may be small, but should reflect the knowledge base of 
both practitioners and researchers and should be infused with the knowledge 
of data and literature to be provided through the staff of the Data Archive. 
A broader range of interests and perspectives may be achieved through appoint- 
ment of Advisory panels. In an earlier draft we suggested a number of possible 
areas for focused indicator development, particularly: (1) indicators of 
changing enrollment demand on the educational system, measured in terms of 
numbers, age distribution, race, and social characteristics; (2) indicators 
of public confidence in education and public support for the educational system 
v (3) indicators of educational outcomes, failure rates, competency measures, 
developments skills needed for college entry or vocational achievement; (4) 
indicators of changes in educational, decision-making processes, attitudes and 
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involvement of interested groups; etc,; (5) indicators of changing economic 
functions with their impacts upon the vocational aspects of secondary and 
community college curriculumj (6) indicators of changing uses of leisure time, 
by children and adults, and their effects both upon student activities and 
upon curriculum; (7) indicators of the available employment pool, generally 
and for specialized categories of teachers; (8) indicators of changing skill 
needs in terms of their impacts on college-level preparatory programs; (9) 
indicators of the changing condition and operating costs of the physical plant, 
capital replacement needs, dilapidation, energy and food costs, etc.; and (iO) 
indicators of the changing revenue productivity of patterns of fiscal support 
for education. Some of these indicator areas call for sequential development. 
Thus the estimation of economic change within the area, needed to prepare popu- 
lation projections in policy area (1), provides the basis also for the develop- 
ment of indicators in policy area (4), concerned with vocational demands upon 
the educational system. The indicators of enployee availability contained in 
policy area (7) lead to estimates of shortfall that are the premises of policy 
area (8) measuring training needs. And so on. These are by no means the only 
possible selections, of course, and the choice of priorities must necessarily 
be made by the Council itselfr^1)ut the Task Force structure is a useful one in 

dealing with indicator development. 

i ■■ • . ... ■ 

The last two alternatives, the creation of an academically-based center 

or centers, we will treat together. Both alternatives suggest mechanisms for 

mobilizing academic research talent in the solution of policy problems. The 

major advantage of locating a center in an academic setting is that it provides 

the easiest means to bring people together to work together. A single center 

has the advantage of central authority; if located at the same site as the Data 

Arrive it permits the reinforcement of computer terminal connections with per- 

sonal contact. The limitation of a single center is its dependence upon local 
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talent. Either a center or centers will function most effectively as they reach 
out to the broadest possible community of scholars and practitioners through 
task group organization. A tradeoff exists, however, that is visible to anyone 
who has relied upon commuting consultants. A team or taskforce that meets only 
irregularly can never be as mutually supportive or productive as one in regular 
face-to-face communication. The choice between center or centers should turn, 
therefore, on the selection of priorities for indicator development. Multiple 
centers will be equivalent to multiple institutionalized task groups and make 
sense, therefore, if they reflect: (1) defined interests in indicator develop- 
ment; and (2) parallel distributions of academic talent in multiple locations. 

Whether organized as center or centers, the principal problem faced in an 
academic location is — again — that of credibility. An academic setting makes it 
easier to bring together academic researchers in the most productive environ- 
ment; if they are not listened to, the exercise remains pointless. If policy- 
makers are convinced academicians are irrelevant, even the best academic pro- 
ducts will have no policy significance. Whatever the formal structure selected, 
this is a problem of communication with which the Council will have to deal. 
It is well equipped to do so. Whatever their other responsibilities, Council 
staff will always appear in the likeness of an interface. 

We have not included within our range of alternatives what we might 
conceive of as a seventh possibility: (7) the cultivation of contacts with 
the business/industrial community to produce voluntary but valuable consulta- 
tion on policy planning. Our fa 'lure to develop this alternative further 
does not constitute a rejection. As private sector firms increasingly develop 
capabilities for strategic planning, they necessarily are developing skills 
that may be of great help to educational policy-making. An estimation of 
the amount of help that could be obtained from such sources would require a 
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survay of corporations within the southeastern region that we have not had time 
to conduct, We recommend,- however, that Council staff further explore this 
possibility. 

Clearly, our commentary addsup to no onereconmeadation but, quite positively, 
to a mixed recommendation. When requests are received for assistance from the 
states, Council may wish to assist from its own staff — dedicated always to the 
ultimate goal of capacity-building — by reference to other states, or — if sufficient 
ly important — by the creation of task groups, mixing researchers, (business?) 
and practitioners, possibly in a two- tier structure of task group and advisory 
panel • The task group will be the preferred alternative when the problem is 
sensed' by several or all states and/or defined as high priority by the Council. 
If task groups are established, they might report directly to Council staff, to 
an academically-based center, or to multiple centers. If multiple centers are 
established they are- likely to take the form of institutionalized task groups 
and should be selected on the basis of identification of the problem as one of 
substantial, continuing importance. Whatever the structure chosen the central 
problem will be that of infusing academic research with practical wisdom and 
providing credibility to policy-makers" for the products of academic research. 

Dissemination of Results . „ 

The final aspect of the design will be- treated more briefly, but not out of 
a sense of its unimportance. Vie believe tl&t the indicators produced by the 
project will have value only insofar as they are displayed in a format that is 
.'clear and attractive to potential users. Since this, aspect of the report is, . - 
however, treated 'in more detail in two appendices we will summarize our con- 
clusions here. 

Information communicated in graphic form is recommended as a way to make 
social indicators most usefully available to policy makers. The specific forms 
of representation would be statistical graphs and maps where appropriate. The 
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computer can be used to produce graphic displays quickly at low cost. Several 
combinations of hardware and software are considered in more detail in Appendix 
3. The use of SAS (Statistical Analysis System) graphics is recommended as the 
preferred analytic tool. At present this graphics package can produce high 
quality statistical graphs and it is anticipated that procedures to construct 
maps will be available in a future release./ 7 For less demanding applications, 
the APPLE 11 microcomputer offers possibilities for presentation graphics and/or 
use as a computer terminal when properly configured. All these graphic represen- 
tations are available in color display for maximum legibility and effectiveness. 

Access to a central database by users at remote locations can be accom- 
plished via local telephone connection to a digital data network. One network 
is suggested for potential users, the Educational Computing Network (EDUCOM) , 
set up to serve educational users who desire access to computing systems outside 
their immediate area. The use of EDUNET reduces the cost to the user and 
facilitates access by multiple terminals. Interactive .terminals with graphic 
capabilities can provide both hard and soft copy output at the user's location 
for the purposes of analysis, presentation, or to produce figures for printed 
reports. (See Appendix 3.) 

To this point we are describing techniques for the most effective presen- 
tation of the products of the indicator development and model-building activities 
described in the previous pages. In recent years governmental and industrial 
organizations in this country have begun to :zake extensive use of a variety of 
futures research techniques to assist decision makers in the selection of 
desirable courses of action under conditions of uncertainty. These techniques 
are intended to involve the decision-maker in the estimation of the future and 
involve qualitative and quantitative approaches to: (1) estimate the likelihood 
of an event's occurrence over time; (2) examine the probability of one event's 
occurrence affecting the likelihood of another event's occurrence; and (3) 
analyze the relationships among forecasted alternatives. Specific methodologies 
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involved with these techniques include the Delphi technique, policy impact 
analysis, cross-impact analysis, trend-impact analysis, trend extrapolation, 
environmental scanning, monitoring, simulation modeling, simulation -gaming 
scenario writing, technological forecasting, social forecasting, and ideological 
matrix prediction. Appendix 4 contains an annotated bibliography citing 
literature that describes many of the approaches. Some of the! techniques pos- 
sess the advantage that they not only incorporate into their projections the 
informed judgments of practitioners, but by involving the practitioner in the 
process of prediction, any likelihood that the results will be listened to and 
acted upon is maximized. We recommend that such strategic planning and 

futures research techniques be further explored for their applicability to 
educational planning and policy analysis. 

Cost Estimates 

X 

Before presenting cost estimates it lis desirable that we summarize our 
expectation of the operaticm of "the data! base of educational indicators for 
use in policy analysis" we have been asked to design. Our understanding is 
expressed in schematic form in Figure 6. We assume that requests for assistance 
in policy planning will be generated both by individual states and, when the 
problem is sensed as one of general interest, by the Council as a whole. We 
assume also that Council staff and the staff of the Data Archive should not 
passively await inquiries and directives, but from their expertise and awareness 
will be active in suggesting to the' Council possible lines of development. In 
some instances -'-where the problem and/or the relevant data are unique to a par- 
ticular state — the response of the Council will be directed toward one state 
alone. In other instances, usually including those seen by the Council as region- 
wide in scope, the communication of Council output will flow to all the states. 
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of Results 
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Figure 6 
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We have suggested above a number of mechanisms for preparing such responses. 
Some of these call for direct response by the Council: staff, either in answering 
individual inquiries — trouble-shooting — or in serving a clearinghouse function 
in "networking 51 among the states. We have also indicated our belief that 
Council staff must be increased to meet (these needs and have suggested a mecha- 
nism, the "Scholar in Residence" or "?o licy-Maker in Residence," that might be 

useful if the permanent Council staff is not to be increased. 
> 

For convenience in making cost estimates for the other functions discussed, 
we will assume/that they will all be lodged within a single center. They might 
be otherwise divided, and it may be assumed that a division of tasks would pro- 
duce some increase in administrative, supervisory, and secretarial costs, though 
it should not materially increase professional costs if an effective computer 
network for data exchange is established. We will present our estimates in terms 
of direct costs and in 1980 dollars; adjustments will obviously have to be made 
for indirect costs (overhead), where appropriate, and for the inflation factor 
estimated by the Council. It is also likely that any individual academic in- 
stitution might wish to rearrange personnel responsibilities from the model we 
propose, by dividing positions and pairing them with other academic duties, in- 
cluding teaching. With adequate assurance that money provided by the Council ■ 
will actually be spent on Council business, such arrangements may be highly 
beneficial and attract superior candidates. 

With these caveats expressed, we propose the appointment of a Project Direc- 
tor at an annual, full-time salary of $35,000. The. Project Director would have 
immediate responsibility for the organization and direction of Task Groups for 
specific purposes, and would exercise general supervision over the Data ArSchive 

• i • 

and the Informational Dissemination units. The Project Director should have 
the support of an Administrative Secretary, who would provide secretarial 
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support also to the other units; this salary is estimated at $14,500. All 
salaries are quoted to Include fringe benefits, social security, retirement, etc. 

Direction of the Data Archive requires a variety of skills: acquaintance 
with public data sources, programming skills necessary to manipulate the data, 
and training in social science sufficient to understand possible uses of the 
data and to recommend solutions. We estimate the salary of a Social Science 
Analyse/Programmer with these skills at $22,500. Routine maintenance of the 
Archive and processing of data tapes would require the assistance of a Data 
Processor, estimated at an annual salary of $13,500. (In subsequent years as 
the size of the Archive increases a Data Librarian should be added to this 
unit. The 1980 salary for such a person would be approximately $16,000.) 

Development of tjtie Information Dissemination services described would re- 
quire the services ok a senior programmer and a junior programmer. The senior 
programmer, who would direct this phase of the activity, is estimated at $22,500 
per year, a junior programmer at $18,000. 

Non-personnel costs, including the purchase of data tapes, software and 
hardware, as well as computer time, are estimated at $25,000 per year. 

It is difficult to provide a total cost estimate for Task Group activities, 
since the level of effort is dependent upon the selection of indicator areas 
by the Council as priorities for development. A per unit cost can be estimated, 
however. It is our recommendation that a Task Group consist of four to five 
persons, combining in its membership practical experience and research skills. 
Three months of full-time effort by such a group, including payment of staff 
benefits, is estimated at $36,000. We recommend that an advisory panel be 
appointed in each case to extend the reach of experience made known to the Task 
Group. Meeting two to four times, such a panel, while not particularly expen- 
sive/^ terms of honoraria (which may in some cases be refused) will be ex- 
pensive in travel costs. We estimate these costs at $6,000 for a total unit 
cost of $42,000. 



Assuming appointment of two task groups within the year, 
total budget proposed in direct costs at 1980 dollars is:. 



Project Director $35,000 

Administrative Secretary 14,500 

Social Science Analyst/ 

Programmer 22,500 

Data Processor 13,500 

Senior Programmer 22,500 

Junior Programmer 18,000 

Non-Personnel Costs 25,000 

Task Group I 36,000 

Advisory Panel 6,000 

Task Group II 36,000 

Advisory Panel 6,000 

TOTAL" ESTIMATED COST $235,000 



People and Organizations Contacted 



In Survey of Data Sources 



1. National Center for Education Statistics 



-Jonathan Dorfman 
Data Tape Librarian 

-Statistical Information Office 



...(301)436-7944 



(301)436-7900 



The following three individuals work to produce forecasts of 
enrol Iments and expenditures in the school system. 



-Martin Frdnkel 
Mat hema tical Statistician 

«Mrs. Gerald 
Mathematical Statistician 

-Pat Kiich 
Educational Finance Economist 

-Mary Gal loday 
Branch Chief, Foreign Institution Research 



•.(301)436-7919 

...(301)436-7895 
...(301)436-7895 

...(301)436-6684 



She is involved with higher education, and developing indicators 
of Interest in that area. 



~Dr. Larry Suter 
Branch Chief, Elementary-Secondary Survey Branch 



..(391)436-6729 



Office of Evaluation and Dissemination, Dept. of Education 

...(202)245-1950 * 



r:Murray Spitzer 
Data Systems Coordinator 

-Carl. Wlsler 

Director, E Jementary-Secpndary Programs Division 

-Bob Moroney \ 
Director, Occupational & Handicapped Development 
Division \ 

-Sal Carralo 
Director, Post-Secondary Programs. Div is ion 

-Gerald Burns ! """" 

Evaluations Specialist 

-Janice Anderson 
Evaluations Specialist 



...(202)245-7997 

X 

...(202)21*5-8877 

...(202)2^5-788^ 
...(202)21*5-8364 
... (202)21*5-8135 
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The office of Evaluation and Dissemination is most, of ten involved with a 
number of one-time stud les, in contrast to the on-going, systematic data- 
gathering activities of NCES, for example. This unfortunately means that 
the documentation for the projects (much_less the data tapes themselves) 
Is fragmentary and nat standardized. « \. 



Machine-Readable Archive Division, National Archive and Records Service 

-Ross Cameron, ... (202)724-1 080 

Archivist 

National Center for Health Statistics, D ept. o f Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

-Dale Hitchcock ...(301)436-7081 
Data Tape Librarian 

Data Users Service Division, ^Bureau of the Census 

-Robert Clair .,.(301)449-1600 
Service Officer 

American Federation of Teachers . . . (202)797-4400 

This association does not collect nor compute any first- 
hand data, but relies primarily on NCES data. 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

-Madeline B. Hemmings, Associate Director, Human ..,(202)659-6107 



Resources and Employee Benefits Section 

\ T 

American Council on Education (ACE) 
Paula Knepper 

ACE relies on NCES data on higher education 

National Center for Higher Education Management Systems (NCHEMS) 

-Don Makowski ,,.(303)497-0319 
Senior Associate 

-Marilyn McCoy ...(303)497-0319 
Sen ior Assoc iate 

NCHEMS relies primarily on NCES data, although they occasionally gather 

their own information. They are primarily interested in'higher education 
material. 



National Education Association 

-William Graybeal ...(202)833-5456 
Research Specialist 



1 1 . Data' Resources Inc . 
-Ruth' Ful lerbaum 
-Bill Olsen 

This company has worked under contract to NCES to develop 
a model to forecast enrollment and expenditures over the 
medium term (up to 10 years). They do not, however, collect 
their own data. 

12. American Association of University Professors (AAUP) 

-Maryse Eymonerie .,,(202)466-8050 

-Joan Berne, Administrative Secretary . ...(202)466-8050 
AAUP does not collect first-hand information. 



13. Education Commission of the States 

-Nancy Burton ..,(919)933-5085 
Post -Doc to rate Fellow, 
University of North Carolina 

-David Wright \ . ..,(303)861-4917 

Technical Services Coordinator 

The Education Commission of the States is responsible for over- 
seeing the Natipnal Assessment of Educational Progress. 

14. Stanford Research Inst ? tute 

-Meredith Larson . . ...(415)326-6200 

-Terri Middleton .. . (415)326-6200 

SRI has performed some work under contract to the office of 
Evaluation and Dissemination. 

15. Southern Growth Policies Board 

-Bud Skinner .,.(919)549-8167 

This research group does not complete any educational data 
beyond which is already avai lable f rom other sources, primarily 
the Bureau of the Census. They appear to be more interested in 
the ^Bureau of Economic Analysis data. 




,..(202)862-3700 
, , .Lexington, Mass 
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October Supplemeni 



Sum}} o{ Income 
and Education 



im 



mm )• ■ '^■■T B^Bi 




To understand nature and de- 
velopment of the talent of 
youth 



To determine if performance 
contracting is more cost-ef- 
fective to improve reading and- 
mathematics achievement 



General ability, aptitude 
talents, interests, acti- 
vities, family background, 
plans, etc. ; 



To provide a national assess- 
ment of school desegregation 



1976 througl 

im 



To obtain a national count 
and social and demographic 
characteristics of person 3 
years old and over in the^ 
civilian, noninstutiomlized 
population enrolled in school 



To obtain a count 'An, each 
state of oUUren 5-17 year's 
old living in familiesi those 
uho face language difficulty, 
obtain information on wlfare,ment 
school enrollment, and educa 
tvonal attainment 



Program objectives, grade, 
site, parents 1 attitudes; 
family history, race, sex, 
attendance, and scores on 
tandardized tests . 

Educational qualify stu- 
dent achievement, disci- 
pline, attendance, par- 
ticipation, attitudes, etc 



Pull-time, part-Urn, 
public and private enrol- 
lment by education level, 
age, sex, race, family in 
cm, marital status, 
residence, and persons ■ 
not Enrolled 



COST-' faF 



Mom state level 1 reel, 
16S 




National 



Current employment status 
wrk experience, language 
spoken, wlfare benefits 
and educational attain? 



Below state level 



Belot state level 



mil) 
pp. 49-50 



4 reels, 
$260 



ElSil) 
pp. 52-52, 



1 reel, 
$65 



msii) 

pp, 55-55 



mis)" 
pp. ns-m 



appw.. Wf3j 
15reels\pp..;W-m 

approx, 
$900 



Survey of Income 
' and Edvpation ■ 

dory Extract , 



1976 



To wdate poverty mnts for Poverty level, lap** 
M Title I allocations m\ etfmcvty, m, mm 



obtain information on 
languages 



level, and other socio- 
economic data 



3 reels, KlS(l) 



$154 



pp, W-W 



mi 


date(s) 


" mmm ■ mmm . pw OTf 

OBJECTIVES 1 \ 


"■"VAIOTLtr" 

(indicators) 


LEVEL 


COST 


REF 


batih Examination 
krvey - CUUren, 
yes S-ll 


2563-55 • 


To oitain information on medi- 
cal and developmental charac- 
teristics of children through 
questionnaires, and tests 


■ Age, race, sex, scbol 
grade, region, detailed 
medical history, academic 
standing, vision, hearing 
tests, etc, 


National 


$225 


mil) 
pp. lti-U\ 


lealth Esmnatiot 
)mey - Souths, 
igestt-l? 


1166 through 
1970 


fo obtain information on 
medical and developmental 
characteristics of youths 
through detailed question- 
naires and medical dental, 
vision, hearing, andwthro* 
pomophic tests 

i 


demographic, family 
school information, de- 
tailed medical history; 
health habits; Men,- 
heaving, and other dif- 
ficulties, lifestyle 
data; cigarette smoking, 
etc, 


National 


$225 


mm 

pp, 145-24 


totality Data Tape 


-through 

W? 


To obtain statistics of the 
number and characteristics of 
births within the U.S. . 


Eesistence of mother,, 
age and education of . 
parents, birth wight, 
race, sex of child, etc. 


State 


M 


mm : ' 

pp, 252-25 1 


Hi to families 
M dependent 
Ihilaren imf) 


w ... 


fo obtain information about 
the demographic and program 
characteristics of 
families 


Family size, relation- 
ships, .race, resources, 
income; age, education 
of parents; age and 
school, enrollment of 
chil'aren, etc, - 


State , 


I 


msii) ' 

pp. 255-25f 


Vage and Salary 
Mer Employment 
KtajorEduca-., 
tiondl Services - 


Monthly be- 
ginning in ■ 

im for " 

states, '.2050 
for met 
arm, and 
1055 for the 
nation I 


To provide employment' data foi 
educational - services and for 
state and local government 
education' industries 


'■Published employment for 
the nation, 50 /states, 
d,C , and 210 Labor Areas 
for Educational Services 


him state level 


It 


mil). ' 
pp. 207-10 


1 
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NAME 


date(s) 


OBJECTIVES ' 


(INDICATORS) 


LtVtL 




■ 


Sokol, library 
Media Center 
(WHS I) 


im, (mm 

' in progress) 


Jo obtain information on re- 
sources, finance, and em- 
ployees of school library 
mik centers, 

i 


Type and level of school 
libraries, and medk 
centers, employees, ex- 
penditures y and physical 
facilities, etc, 


Belom state level 


1 reel 


pp, 215- 

SES(ti 


Sustaining Vffeeti 

Study 

(SES) 

L 


im-n : . 


To study compensatory educa- 
tion and its nature, quality 
environment; its sustained 
effects, generality, and cost 
effectiveness 


Comprehensive tests of 
basic skills in reading, 
mth; student attitudes; 
. educational programs; as 
mil as various demo- ( 
graphic and socioecm 
■variables 


Regional 


M'fUoal data 




To obtain non-fiscal dapa on 
schools in U.S. 


Mber of superintend 
dents, teachers, gui- 
dance counselors, and 
pupils for local edu- 
cation agencies . 


Below State 
level 




KB(4) 


louth in tran- 
sition (SSk M) 


Ues ttoougl 

im 


• 

. Longitudinal study of tenth 
grade students in and 
following for four years 


MUty background, aca- 
demic skills, values, 
attitudes, plans, be- 
haviors, etc, 


Mional 


M 


ICPSE } 
p, 332,, 


High School < 
Seniors Cohort 
Study 

(ICPSR 7575) 


im,im. 


To provide information about 
social and political climate 
of peer group for high school 
seniors 


Ibilities, family back- 
ground, academic skills, 
valuesi attitudes, etc, 


, Mional 


M 


ICPSR. 
p, 337 


Mional Survey 
of iouth 

(ssa im) 


m? 


To measure frequencies and 
seriousness of delinquent 
activity 


Family characteristics, 
family education; atti- 
tudes toward school, 
peer group; job aspira- 
tionSf etc, 


Mional 


M . 


ICPSR 
p, 33ff 


Katiml Smey 
■ of Mh 

ism ?m) 


tm • 


Continues mearch in above* 
mentioned study 


-asabove- 


National 

i 


-14 


ICPSE' ' 

p, 335; 

\ ■ 
Ju 



NAME 


DATE IS) 


OBJECTIVES 


(indicators; j 


LEVEL 


COST > 


REP • 


Student-Parent 

Socialization 

Study 


m 


To study the evolution of 
political attitudes and inter- 
generational influence on the 
proem ' 


Attitudes iowards school, 
family life, political 
parties} ®i parentis 
attitudes toward famjty 
life, political attitudes 
etc, ' | 


ktional 


M 


ICPSE 
pp. Ill 


Bow Menem Hen 
the Public Schools 
(Gallup Opinion 
Index) 


Annual since 
MS 

* * 


Attitudes towards ad reac- 
tions to a Variety of social 
programs and policies 


School discipline, segre- 
gation/busing, financial 
support, .quality of • 
teachers i. etc, 


ktional 

I 


BA 


Gallup 
Opinion 
Index .' 

am) 


Crisis inEiqh 
SohooU (Bmis 
19W 


m 


Sample of attitudes towards 
educational system from high 
school students 


Comes } attitudes, teach' 
er sympathies, pluc back- 
pound information on 
parents, etc, 


ktional 


Ho 


Social 
Science' 
data 
Library 


Attitudes Toward 
School System , ,, 
(Harris 2621) 


im 


Survey of attitudes towards 
educational system 


Teaching skills, safety, 
busing, racial balance, 
discipline, etc, 


hfferson b 
Louisville Co,, ' 
Kentucky 




Social 
Science 
data 
Library 


Omnibus tew 
Opinion Poll 
(Bonis 1522) . , 


MS • 


Wide-ranging opinion poll, 
but containing a block of 
Questions on education 


Quality of scWdng, 
teachers,' classroom size, 
parochial and private 
schools, etc, 


ktional 


•> 


Social 
Science 
Data 
Library 


Omnibus 

Bonis OpinionPoll 
(Bams mi) 


m 


Another wide-ranging opinion 
poll, but containing a block 
of questions on education , 


Convenience, satisfaction 
with busing, agree/disa- 
gree with busing, racial 
balance, etc, 


Mional 




Social 
Science 
data, 
Library 










> 

't 
j 1 


u > 

/ 
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NAME 



National Ass 
mt of Education' 
al Progress (HAW) 



date(s) 



m-M (Ages% 
23, 27, Adult) 



JIMSP Science (Agee 
9, 23, 27, AbltJ 

MP Career and 
Occupational Dew 
lopment (Agee 9, 
23, 27, Adult) 

MAP Citizenship 
and Social Studies 
(Ages 9, 23, and 
17 



Selected Sif 
vlmM Math 
U> 17) 
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2572-73 



im-n 



mm 



OBJECTIVES 

■ESP usee a highly detailed 
probability sample r of young 
people to assess their ea\- 
catioml achievement) and to 
chart changes in those abili- 
ties over the, Respondents 
include d*, 23-, and 17-year 
old youths, and young adults 
aged 20-35. Different learn- 
ing areas are studied every 
year, including art, career 
ad occupational development, 
citizenship, literature, math 
ematics, music, reading, 
science, social studies, and 
mting, 



(indicators; 



Background variables vari 
from study to study, but 
usually include: sex, 
race, grade, home environ 
ment, parent's education 
birth date of the respon 
dent;, plus school infor* 
mation such as Geographic 
region, school grade 
range, size and type of 
community, principal's 
estimate of occupational | 
distribution in commity 
and school enrollment 



As above ' 



1975-7$ 



WW 



As above 



As above 



As above, plus math, 
exercises only 



As above 



As above, plus science 
exercises only 

As above, plus career 
exercises only 



As above plus relevant 
scores 



As. above 



As above, plus math 
scores 



LtvtL 



Regional 



Regional 



Regional 



Regional 



Regional 



Regional 



approx. 
§100 each 



1106 



$100 



noo 



MSP 



$100 



$225. 



us 



h "i 

i ' 



NAME ; f : 


DATE (S) 


OBJECTIVES 


(indicators) 


LEVEL 


COST 


m . 


MEP Mkmtics 
Changes 


im-n> i 
w-n 


As above ' 


As above, pZwe mth 
scores 


Regional 


tm 


» :. 


1 

MEP Science %e 


WW?, 


As above 


As above, plus science 
scores 


Regional 


tm 


UEP. 


UEP fleAg and 


WW1 


As above 


As above, plus reading 
and literature scores . 


Regional 


two ■:■ 


1UP ' 


IWfiP i?ea% aid 
Literature (Age 

M) 


2970-71 


As above 


As above plus reading 
and literature scores 


Regional 


two 


m' 


UEP Reading and 
Literature (Age 

in 


' 1070-72 


As above 


As above vlus reading 
and literature scores 


Regional 


two 


MEP 


UEP Reading and 
literature (Adult 


wo-n 


As above 


As above, plus reading 
and literature scores 


Regional 


$100 


m 


MEP Music (Age 
9 & 11) 


im-n 


As above 


As above, vlus msic 
scores 


Regional 


two 


uep 


W Music (Age ■ 
1? and Adult) 


■im-n 


As above 


As above, plus msic 
scores 


Regional 


two 


MEP 


IBP SoM Stu- 
dies (Age 0 & IS) 


wi-n r\ 


As above 


As above, plus social 
studies scores 


Regional 


two 


MEP 


m Social Stud- 
ies (Age 17 and 
Adult) 


2572-72 


As above 


As above, plus social 
studies scores 


Regional 


two 


UEP 


MEP Science (Aae 

w 1 


WW? 


As above 


As above, plus science 
scores 


Regional 


$125 
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NAME 



MEP Science (Age 

in 



MEP Science, 
Energy, Reading, 



UEP Mathematics 
(S, 11, & 11) 



1 o ; 



date(s) ' 



wwi 



mi 



wi-n 



OBJECTIVES 



ks above 



ks above 



ke above 



TflirWlyCUw. 

(indicators) 



ks above, plus science 
scores 



ks above, plus relevant 
scores 



ks above, plus mth 
scores 



LEVEL 



Regional 



Regional 



Regional 



COST 



/'0 



Notes About Cost Structure 

1. The cost structure for those tapes held by the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) is $9^ for the first reel, and $30 for 
any additional reels within any particular data set. This structure 
is repeated for each year of a multi-year report. % 

2. For the National Archive and Records Service, the charge is a flat $65 
per reel, regardless of how many reels exist in a data set. 

3. Data tapes held by the Bureau of the Census cost $80 per reel, again with 
no discount for multi-reel data sets. > 

k. The National Center for Health Statistics charges a flat rate of $)25 
per data set, regardless of how many reels it contains. 

5- In a]l cases, substantial savings may be realized by ordering a large 
number of data bases at a time. Since most tapes are not completely 
filled by any one data base, it is possible to put several other data 
bases on any tape thereby reducing the cost. 

6. All costs noted above include complete documentation of each data set. 

\ 
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Introduction 

Most information can be communicated between people in oral, written 
or pictorial form. The pictorial or graphic form of communication is be- 
coming more, important since the volume of socioeconomic data has been 

' . / \ ' 

growing rapidly and is expected to do so in the future. The power of 

graphics is evidenced by the capacity of a single graphic to communicate 

large amounts of information, when compared to written or oral forms. 

While the ability of. the computer to handle large volumes of numerical and 
textual data has been demonstrated, its output largely consists of printed 
tables of information. This written form of output still requires additional 
human,effort to read and digest before information can be applied to a problem. 
As the tables increase in number and the piles of computer "printout" grow, 
the process of obtaining and using information evolves into a bottleneck in the 
management of an organization. 

The bottleneck can be eliminated when appropriate types of information are 
represented in a graphical format. If a graphic representation of the data 
must be rendered manually, however : a significant lag between the time infor- 
ination is processed and its eventual use may still be too great. The applica- ^ 
tion of computer technology to the production of graphics from processed data 
will reduce, this time lag. Thus, information which is to be used by an organi.- 

i 

zation for decision or policy making will be available in a form which is easy 

to comprehend and immediately available for use as it comes directly from the 

* p *• -. 

computer.. Computer graphics knowhow now exists which makes this capability eco- 

/ • 
nomically feasible for many organizations. Computer graphics can now move out 

: 

of the engineering and design laboratories and into management offices; 
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Graphics Hardware and Structure 

Moving computer graphics out of the laboratory has been an evolving 
process dependent on both hardware and software development and price de- 
creases associated with volume production. For example, the Domestic Infor- 
mation Display System (DIDS), an interactive color computer mapping system, 
borrowed technology originally developed by NASA to examine remotely sensed 
images of the earth scanned from an orbiting satellite, A one-of-a-kind 
laboratory system until recently but reconfigured to take advantage of off- 
the-shelf components, DIDS will be moving into university and governmental 
environments for testing in the near future. On the lower end of the com- 
puting scale, the Apple II, a desktop personal microcomputer system has a_ 
color graphics capability and has been available to the public at a low 
cost ($1500-$2000+) for the past several years. Given this range of hard- 
ware, what is the best available computer system for cartography and statis- 
tical graphics which can be used at present in a university or governmental 
setting? the answer still largely depends on what hardware is presently 
available for an organization, what funds are available, and what is needed to 
meet the present and future requirements of the particular organization. The 
number of available choices is growing. For example, the DIDS system has a 
cost approaching $100,000 and has not yet been installed .or tested outside 
-Wa s Mugt on-,— D • C . . 

Next, there is the possibility of installing software on a mainframe (i.e. an 
IBM 370 system) to the- advantage of' existing hardware. Tto likely graphic candidates 
include the ODYSSEY computer mapping system developed by the. Harvard Laboratory 
for Computer Graphics and Spatial Analysis. While it is a powerful, interactive 
color computer mapping system, it has not been released at this time and is 



expected to cost in excess of $40,000 for the software alone. 

The SAS Institute, Inc. in Cary, North Carolina has recently released 
a color graphics system called SAS /GRAPH to be used with the Statistical 
Analysis System (SAS). This package runs on IBM 370 systems or equivalent. 
Future enhancements will include standard computer mapping procedures. The 
cost of the graphics package is $2500 for the first year plus $1000 per year 
thereafter (for maintenance) to a commercial installation. (The cost is much 
Um to a university.) The SAS graphics package will allow the user /to take 
advantage of all regular statistical analysis and data management^ eatures to 
produce hard or soft copy output on^numerous graphics devices. j 

At the low end of the computing scale, the Apple II microcomputer has a 
color graphics capability. While somewhat limited with respect to DIDS and SAS, 
it can be very effective when working with small datasets and graphic output 
that doesn't involve highly complex, live drawn figures. Inexpensive soft- 
ware, available from commercial and non-commercial sources enables the Apple 
to produce presentation quality graphics (i.e. "slides"). Its light weight 
makes it highly portable, unlike the hardware in other computer graphics systems 
Its graphics output device can be an ordinary color or black and white tele- 
vision set, a TV monitor or a projector television such as the Advent or another 
like it All the above devices accept a standard television signal (NTSC 
compatible) or one modulated for a standard TV channel. Various other hardware' 
attaches to the Apple II to enhance its graphic capabilities for both input 
and output. It is available locally at a low cost and is on the-North Carolina 
State Contract. Other non-graphic uses of the system makes/it a versatile 
office tool when other software is used with it. Text processing W book- 
keeping systems are examples of other applications. v 



The above review of hardware/software— systems is not an exhaustive, general 
review. Such a review could fill an entire book\ More extensive reviews of 
graphics hardware and software are available commercially and also appear from 
time- to -time in computer journals. Trie above mentioned systems appear to have | 
features that would be useful to the Southeastern Council for Educational 
Improvement in fulfilling its mission to its member states. The use of the 
. SAS/GRAPH system and its projected enhancements should allow a user to access 
and use county level data in a research setting for statistical analysis and 
graphic display. The Apple II system will provide a low-rcost capability for^ 
presentation type graphics and some limited analysis. Most impor tanty^tiie 
systems mentioned immediately above can fulfill many user needs within a " 
limited budget and are presently available. 

Alternative Data Communications Networks 

The use of large data bases, including the United States Census of 
Population and Housing will require a large scale data processing system. Social 
indicators can be derived from census data to give single value for each 
enumeration area in a region. A database- containing information from many di- 
verse sources must be accessible within a single computing center. This 
facility must be easy ,tb access by all potential users of the database. The 
database itself must be managed constantly to insure the timely addition of new 
data as it becomes available from various organizations. The ability to build* 
maintain and access a database is an important consideration in ,its design and 
establishment. . 

Data is recorded in machine-readable form by many organizations, in diverse 
formats and on computer systems using numerous coding schemes which may be 
incompatible. The data must often be checked and preprocessed to get it intb 



files which can be used by the computer, its software system/ Once data is 
entered into files and cataloged, other operations such as the periodic backup 
of data must occur at regular intervals. Data with low or ao usage can also 
be stored for possible future access. 

The active data in the database must be readily accessible from inter- 
active or batch terminals for remote users. These users might be located less 
than one mile from the computer or possibly hundreds of miles away in a dif- 
ferent city or state. j 

Telephone hookups are a typical way to access a computer from an inter- 
active terminal. Users who dial a local number can access the computer at 
nearly no cost other than' a flat monthly charge. Distant users must often pay, 
a long distance telephone charge which can grow rapidly if used for extended 
periods. 

Digital transmission networks have been established to provide long distance 
communications at a reasonably low cost to the user. Commercial digital net- 
works such as TELENET or TYMNET are examples. Educational users have formed an 
organization called the Educational Computiiig Consortium (EDUCOM) which purchases 
services from the commercial communication networks at a bulk rate and resells 
it to members at a cost lower than could be achieved by a single user. The 
networks have established local telephone numbers in many cities in the United 
States which allow local users to access the system with a local telephone 
call. The resulting communications charge is not distance dependent, thus 
U e er s can connect to a remote host computer anywhere in the United States for 
a flat charge based on connect time. In addition, the network itself resolves 
differences between various types of interactive terminals which facilitate 
use of the system. 

The database to be established by the Southeastern Regional Council for 
Educational Improvement! could be locate at the Triangle Universities 
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Computation Center (TUCC) in Research Trlat^e Park, North Carolina and allow 
access by their constituent organizations to their entire databases at a low 
cost to each individual user. This would eliminate tbs need to duplicate the 
entire database in several places. The op' physically transfer indi- 

vidual datasets to users would exist when an, uhe need should arise. The 
access to files either by an interactive terminal from a remote location or 
the physical tran«: . r data stored on magnetic media could be easily accom- 
plished. Thus, data.;/ >\ users can be effectively served from a single com- 
putation center at a low cost and in a timely manner. 

In conclusion, a database at TUCC would be readily accessible by remote 
users who use SAS to analyze the data. The results could be output in tabular 
or graphic formats for research and/or presentation purposes. The user hard- 
ware could range from the Apple II setup for communications to' more sophisticated 
graphics terminals. The terminal chosen by the user will depend on his 
needs and his budgetary constraints. 
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Annotated Bibliography of Literature 
on Social Indicators, Future Studies, 
and Policy Analysis 



Annotated Bibliography 



The bibliography is divided into three major sections: social 
indicators, future studies, and policy planning and analysis. 
In addition, the first two sections are subdivided into sources 
(handbooks, bibliographies, etc.), general/state-of-the-art, 
theoretical, methodological, and educational references. 

The references and abstracts were retrieved from the following 
sources (indicated at the end of each abstract): 

1) Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

2) National Technical Information Service (NTIS) 

3) American Psychological Association, Psychological Abstracts 
(PSYCH AB) 

4) Sociological Abstracts (SOCIOL AB) 

5) Abstracted Business Information CINFO) 

6) Gilmartin, K.J. , et al . Social indicators: An anno tated 
bibliography of current literature . 1979. (G) 

7) Rossi, R.J., § Gilmartin, K. J. Handbook of social indica tors. 
1980. (R/G) 

8) World Future Society. The future: A guide to information 

s ources (2nd edition). 1979. (WFS) / 

■ — ■ / 

9) Cornish, E. The study of the future: An introduction 3 the 
art and science of understanding and shaping tomorrow'* world . 
1977. (C). 

10) Abstracts which have AUTHOR at the end were writtdil by th«* author 
him/herself. When the abstract was written by a xAevhvr >;£ th3 
project staff, no reference is made to the source of the 
abstract . 
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SOCIAL INDICATORS: BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCES 



Ferriss, A,L. National approaches to developing social indicators. Social 
Indicators Research , 1975, 2, 81-92. 

The basis for selecting social indicators in ten national publications 
released to date are primarily measures of welfare and measures reflecting- 
public policy and social concerns. The orientation of the volumes from the 
U.S., France, Canada, Norway, Philippines, Malaysia, Great Britain are dis- 
cussed. The selection of time series that reflect social processes is pro- 
posed and an orientation presented around the concepts of the vital processes, 
socialization and participation, mobility and stratification, maintaining se- 
curity, and control and coordination by which social order is attained. A 
bibliography identifies the national reports known to the author. (AUTHOR) 

Gilmartixi, K.J., et al. Social indicators: An annotated bibliography of 
current literature . New r ork: Garland, 1979- 

This bibliography supplements the partially annotated compilation of 
references to works on social indicators prepared by Wilcox, Brooks, Beal, 
and Klonghan (Social Indicators and Societal Monitoring: An Annotated 
Bibliography, 1972). it focuses on literature published during the period 
1972-1978 while at the same time including key historical works on the sub- 
ject published prior to 1972. The authors describe this bibliography as 
the most comprehensive and the most extensively annotated one available on 
social indicators for the 1972-1978 period. 

The bibliography is divided into seven major sections: Key Historical 
Works Published Prior to 1972; State-Of-The-Art Overview of Social Indica- 
tors Research; Theoretical Approaches to Constructing Social Indicators; 
Methodological Approaches to Constructing Social Indicators; Analyzing and 
Reporting Social Indicators; Examples of Social Indicators Used or in Use; 
and Bibliographies of Social Indicators Research. 

Within each section, references are listed in chronological order, the 
earlier publications listed first. ^ 

Rossi, R.J., & /Gilmartin, K.J. The Handbook of social indicators: Sources , 
c haracteristics , and analysis . New York: Garland STPM Press, 1980. 

The authors of this handbook are the founders and directors of the Social 
Indicators Research Program of the American Institutes for Research and l br- 
ganizers of the Special Interest Group on Social Indicators Research of AERA. 
The book is intended for all who are concerned with the measurement of social 
change: policymakers, planners, evaluators, researchers, practitioners, and 
all other students of the social sciences. It is written in the most simple 
and straightforward mariner possible. 

Rossi and Gilmartin provide t .3 reader with both a conceptual grasp of 
the idea of social indicators and a set of practical guidelines. In nine 
basic but comprehensive chapters the authors survey the entire field of the 
"social indicators movement", providing ample illustrations and practical 
examples, and supplement their treatment of the field with a glossary of 
terms and an annotated list of suggested readings at the end of each chapter. 



In particular, they give a brief history of the "social indicators move- 
ment" in the US and abroad, describe the various definitions, typologies, 
and uses of social indicators that have been suggested^and outline the im- 
portant characteristics and their importance for various functional types of 
indicators. In chapters four through six Rossi and Gilmartin turn their 
attention to constructing social indicators, present the varieties of exist- 
ing and new data sources and data collection strategies that can be used in 
establishing social indicators, and evaluate the advantages and disadvantages 
of each one. Chapters seven and eight review the methods that can be used 
to combine and weigh indicators to form composite indices,; describe poten- 
tial problems with each of these methods and how to correct for sources of 
extraneous variation in an indicator, and discuss the methods, aims and limi- 
tations of the most important ways of analyzing social indicators- 
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Bauer, R.A. (Ed.). Social indicators . Cambridge, Mass.: M.-I.T. Press, 1966. 



In this second volume of a series prepared by the American Acidemy of Arts 
and Sciences for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA) on 
the impact of the space program on American society, Bauer and his colleagues 
examine the need to anticipate the consequences of rapid technological change. 
Two contributors 1 chapters, Albert Biderman's on social indicators and goals 
and Bertram Gross' on social systems accounting, have become "classics" in the 
social indicators literature. 

Biderman discusses existing social indicators in terras of their relation- 
ships to national goals, the ways in which such statistical series originate, 
and the multiple uses to which they are put. He illustrates by using crime 
rates as an example of a set of indicators that the problem of inadequate and 
inaccurate statistics is serious and asks whether one might not be better off 
with no indicators at all than with highly misleading ones as currently in use. 

Gross presents a general model for an international system of social ac- 
counts. According to the model, the state of any nation at any time period 
can be analyzed in terms of two interrelated, multi-dimensional elements: 
system structure and system performance, which are further broken down into 20 
and 21 more specific elements, respectively. Gross stresses the usefulness of 
developing a comprehensive system description before constructing indicators 
for particular subsyste 3. (For Biderraan and "Gross: see also abstracts below) 

Two other chapters, Biderman on "Anticipatory Studies and Stand-By Research 
and Rosenthal, R.A., & Weiss, R.S. on "Problems of Organisational Feedback 
Processes" draw attention to more specific aspects and uses of social indica- 
tors research. 

Biderman, A.D. Social indicators and goals. In R.A. Dauer (Ed.), Social in- 
dicators . Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1966. 

The author discusses existing social indicators in terms of their relation- 
ships to national goals, the ways in which such statistical series originate, 
and the multiple uses to which they are put. One of Biderman ? s objectives is 
to convince the reader that the problem of inadequate and inaccurate statistics 
is indeed a serious one and not a matter of trivial technical niceties. Crime 
rates are taken as a case example of a set of indicators with such serious 
problems that we might be better off with no indicators at all than with the 
highly misleading ones that are used. Biderman explores the constraints on 
how we might set up an ideal set of social indicators for evaluating the stftte 
of society. (G) * 

Duncan, O.D. Developing social indicators. Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences , 1974, 71(3.2), 5096-5102. 

Recent progress in developing social indicators is described in terms of 
six activities. In regard to social bookkeeping, the number of domains cov- 
ered by population surveys is being expanded, and survey data are being more 
widely disseminated. In social accounting, demographic stock-flow schemes 
show promise of integrating systems of social statistics. Social science the- 
ories have provided models of achievement and other social processes. Social 
forecasting is potentially an important component of work on social indicators, 
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but a new definition of the purpose of forecasting is needed. The practice of 
social reporting is best exemplified in the work of recent commissions. Social 
advising, while it draws upon social indicators, involves /functions that cannot 
be performed by any system of indicators alone. The author concludes that the 
long-run effect of developing social indicators is not calculable; however, 
social indicators have the power to alter our fundamental ideas about human 
desires and possibilities, which in turn may change society. (G) 

Duncan, O.D. Toward social reporting: Next steps (Russell Sage Foundation 
Social Science Frontiers Series, No. 2). New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1969. 

The author expresses concern over the dangers that might occur if the ini- 
tial and somewhat confused enthusiasm with social indicators is allowed to 
motivate promises of social accounting systems before such promises can be ful- 
filled. He thus is concerned with the steps that should be taken so that ini- 
tial enthusiasm is not dampened and there is a "strengthening of commitment" 
among those who are called upon * o do the work. Five "steps 11 are thought to 
be either the wrong ones to takd or to have the lowest priority. The3e are 
(1) developing social accounts systems; (2) construction of composite indexes; 

(3) deciding what types of measures ought to be included in social reports; 

(4) deciding which agency, should be responsible for publishing which social 
report; and (5) use of social indicators to evaluate social programs. The 
author considers the problem of measuring social change as the most immediate 
task to be performed. The positions of the "theorist" and the "inductivist" 
on this measurement issue are presented with the author opting for the latter 
approach on pragmatic grounds. He most strongly supports an approach to indi- 
cator development that combines the use of existing data with those that are 
newly collected. This approach is termed "replication of base-line studies," 
and it is pointed out that this approach (1) should have the greatest marginal 
return for a given input of resources and (2) should be encouraged since it is 
the strategy least likely to be adopted in the ordinary course of events.- 
Examples of replication studies and guidelines for conducting such studies are 
presented. (G) 

Dunn, E.S. The national data bank movement in the United States. Proceedings; 
of the Business and Economic Statistics Section of the Amer ic an Statistical 
Association . Washington, D.C.: American Statistical Association, 1973. 

This article is a critical review of the national data bank movement in the 
Unitec States. It considers the Ruggles Committee Report, the Dunn Report, and 
the Kaysen Committee Report. The author points out that, at present, this 
movement is not making progress. He argues that both the data bank movement 
and the currently popular social indicators movement have not, in their in- 
terest in statistical reform, considered the issufes of statistical system de- 
sign. According to the author, proponents of both these movements believe that 
information problems can be solved by reapplying extant procedures to a wider 
range of ne< !s and problems with more efficiency. He argues that this belief 
is quest" u de and that statistical reform must be conceived of in a broader 
fashion. (G 
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van Dusen, R. A. (Ed.)-. Social Indicators 1973: A review symposium , Washington, 
D.C.: Social Science Research Council Center fc^ Coordination of Research 
on Social Indicators, 1974. 

Following the publication of Social Indicators 1973, an international review 
symposium met to discuss and evaluate the potential utility of the document. 
The chapters in this book present the essence of the commentary at the sympos- 
ium. Chapter 1 identifies the themes in the symposium discussions and provides 
ail overview of the proceedings. Chapters 2 and 3 place Social Indicators 1973 
in the context of the national social indicator reports of Sweden, Norway, 
France, England, and West Germany. Chapter 4, by Stephen Fienberg and Leo Good- 
man, is especially recommended as additional reading; the chapter reviews 
statistical and methodological problems and procedures in preparing social in- 
dicator reports. (R/G) 

Educational Policy Research Center. Toward master social indicators (SRI project 
6747, Research Memorandum EPRC-6747-2) . Menlo Park, Calif.: Stanford Re- 
search Institute, 1969. 

Key considerations in the development of a comprehensive national social 
data system are described. Processes for aggregating low-level indicators into 
composite indicators ("master indicators") are proposed. The authors. present . 
tables of attainment categories, subcategories, and possible indicators for 
each of seven areas related to the individual and society. (G) 

Gross, B.M., & Straussman, J r D. The social indicators movement. Soc ial Policy, 
1974, 5(3), 43-54. . 

The authors examine different foci, cross-currents, and future orientations 
of the social indicators movement that are the result of heterogeneous interests 
and needs. Foci are shown to range from the: simple collection or analysis of 
social information to the articulation of social goals, the preparation of social 
reports, and the development of social accounts. The cross-currents include 
noneconomist professionalism, broadband economism, humanism, statisticism, con- 
ceptualism, radicalism, and managerialism. The future oa Mentations point to- 
ward a more tightly managed corporate society, on tht one hand, and a more 
humanist, democratic, egalitarian postindustrialism, on the other. Examination 
of these elements of the indicators movement is. made from both historical and 
political perspectives. (G) 

Gross, B.M. (Ed.). Social intelligence for America's future: Explorations in 
societal problems . Boston :~ Allyn and Bacon, 1969. 

The chapters in this book are the reorganized and slightly revised articles 
previously published in two volumes of The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (371 and.373 y May and September, 1967) with Bertram 
Gross as Special Editor. In these chapters, a varied group of scholars, gov- 
ernment officials, and journalists explore what is — or what they think should 
be — going on in a wide variety of specialized fields. One of the purposes of 
this collection, apart from probing the particular content areas, is to il- 
luminate the variety of approaches to social indicators and goals. The 20 chap- 
ters were written by ten .sociologists, five political scientists, three journa- 
lists, three economists, one law professor, and one physician. (G) 
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Gross, B.M. The state of -the nation: Social systems accounting. In R-A. 
Bauer (Ed.), Social indicators . Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T- Press, 1966. 



In this chapter, a general model for an international system of national 
social accounts is presented. The model integrates relevant concepts developed 
by economists, political scientists, sociologists, anthropologists, psycholo- 
gists, and social psychologists. According to the model, the state of any * 
nation at any period of time can be analyzed in terms of two interrelated, mul- 
tidimensional elements: system structure and system performance. This system 
of accounts is intended to be descriptive rather than explicitly explanatory, 
although it is hoped such a descriptive system will form the basis for explana- 
tion. A full system of national social accounting thus supplies the concepts 
needed tr* (1) structure information on the past or present; (2) formulate goals; 
and (3) establish criteria for evaluation- More generally, it is the author's 
view that such a system is a conceptual system through which people try to 
represent concrete systems. General structural elements identified include 
(1) differentiated subsystems, (2) internal relations, and (3) external rela- 
tions. General performance elements identified include (1) acquisition of in- 
puts, (2) production of outputs for external use, and (3) investments made in 
the system. Structural and performance elements of the model are broken down 
further into 20 and 21 more specific elements, respectively, and examples rele- 
vant to organizations and nations are presented. The author concludes by 
setting out some of the problems that will likely be encountered in developing 
social indicators,, but stresses the usefulness of working from a comprehensive 
system description to development of indicators for particular subsystems. (G) 

Henderson, D.W. Social indicators: A rationale and research framework . 
Ottawa : Information Canada, 1974. — — — — 

In contrast to approaches which rely heavily on statistical techniques to 
determine weights for components of composite indices, the author of this study 
relies primarily on inferences from theory and other conceptual methods. 
Henderson hypothesizes quality of lifegoal areas and social trends likely .to 
have the greatest influence in shaping the future of Canadian society were 
^entified. He then examines the goal areas in relation to the social trends 
as >rder to identify key areas of concern — those in which the greatest changes 

perturbations will occur and, hence, the greatest need for societal action 
will arise. These theoretically derived areas of greatest need are then assigned 
relative weights reflecting their projected seriousness for Canadian society. 
Finally, Henderson identifies indicators for the need areas and applies these 
relative weights in forming composite indi. s made up of the indicators ior 
different goal areas. 

Johnston, D.F. National social indicator report ? :' Some comparisons and pros- 
pects . Washington, D.C.: General Assembly of the World Future Society, 
1975. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 109014). 

This report provides comparisons among the social indicator reports of seven 
countries: Canada, France, Great Britain, Japan, Norway, the United States, and 
West Germany. The purpose of social indicator research in each country is to 
provide a means for developing more adequate answers to questions concerning 
present and emerging social trends. Limitations of the social indicator reports 
are that the data are purely descriptive of broadly aggregated trends and can 
provide only a general perspective .of the emerging trends. The append!* is a 
conf fc *.vi3on <~hart of social-concern coverage reports of the seven countries in 
area- cf social concern including population characteristics; family character- 
istics; housing and community characteristics; ial welfare and security of 



the population; health and nutrition; public safety and legal justice; educa- 
tion and training; work; income, wealth, and expenditures; leisure, recreation, 
and cultural activity; social mobility and social participation; and miscel- 
laneous areas. (ERIC) 



Land, K.C. Theories, models, and indicators of social! change. International 
Social Science Journal , 1975, 27, 7-37. j 

The author reviews the history of the social indicators movement from its 
inception in the 1950s in the United States and describes the major contribu- 
tions to the field. Five definitions of social indicators and problems with 
those definitions are presented, and the author reviews his own alternative 
definition and conceptual framework. Land's general framework for development 
of social indicator j , which classifies indicators as being policy instrument 
descriptive indicators, nonmanipulable descriptive indicators, social system 
analytic indicators, output end-product descriptive indicators, second-order 
impact analytic indicators, or side-effect descriptive indicators, is used to 
illustrate the shortcomings of traditional social system model-building proce- 
dures. The author discusses how social indicators can be validated., externally 
either by a social policy criterion or by a social change Criterion, and he 
differentiates between two types of macro-sociological tim£ series social in- 
dicator models, those concerned with the aggregate level of well-being and those' 
concerned with equity. An alternative kind of model based on individual -level 
data (sociological life-cycle social indicator models) is described. (G) 

Moore, W.E., & Sheldon, E.B. Monitoring social change: A conceptual and 
/programmatic statement. Social statistics proceedings of the American 
j Statistical Association . Washington, D.C. : American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, 1965. ■ \ 

The authors discuss the monitoring of large-scale structural transformations 
in American society, the trends of these changes, and how public policy does 
and could affect those trends. FiVe major areas are suggested! for monitoring: 
the demographic base, major structural components, distributive features, 
aggregative features, and welfare. (G) \ 

Morss, E.R. The revolutionary and the marginal-positivist: Does the social 
indicators movement open up a new possibility for dialogue?! Soc ial In di- 
cators Research , 1974, 3.(2), 229-242. ' j 

The author argues that a deep schism exists within the social sciences be- 
tween the "marginal-positivist," who feels meaningful change can be made through 
marginal steps in our social systems, and the "revolutionary," who feels fun- 
damental alterations are weeded before our systems will work for! the betterment 
of mankind. jThis essay asks whether social indicators are compatible with the 
methodologies* of each group, and if so, whether they offer a new possibility 
for a fruitful dialogue. The author notes that the revolutionary would benefit- 
from engaging in the social indicator movement, since he or she would be forced 
to specify his/her goals concretely, measure progress toward these goals, and 
consider alternative approaches to achieving the goals. The marginal-positivist, 
*on the other hand, would benefit from such engagement in that working with" ^ocial 
indicators would cause him or her to adopt a broader focus on societal problems. 
Since, in the author's opinion, persons holding either the revolutionary or 
marginal-positivist perspectives will benefit from involvement in the social 
indicators movement, he concludes that social indicators offer hope for con- 
structive dialogue between persons holding these two perspectives. (G) 



de Neufville, J, Social indicators and public policy: Interactive processes 
of design and application. New York: Elsevier North Holland, 1975. 

This book is about quantative measures and their role in public decision- 
making. It addresses the twin questions of how to design indicators that can 
be useful to policy and how to design processes to make better use of such in- 
formation. 

de Neufville bases the analysis to these questions on the notion that there 
can be no meaningful measure without a theory and/or a hypothesis, at least. 
She contends that the intended purpose of making a measurement, therefore, has 
to play a role in the process of designing it and that the design process it- 
self has to become part of a political process. If an indicator is to have a 
continuous and trusted meaning, its concepts and methods require some institu- 
tionalization. In addition, attention must be givsn to the practical con- 
straints of data collect ,^n methods, which will partially determine the con- 
cept ultimately meases -?*'*<3 to subtle distinctions in structuring the data 
for presentation. ■■ 

Specifically, the u^aor diacusses the role of quantitative measures in 
the first critical step of public policy, problem definition; the setting and 
context for future systems of indicator production and use in U.S. statistical 
policy; the' problem? and constraints on creating concepts; the criteria for 
choosing among dat? collection processes and recognizing how they may change 
concepts; choicer for structuring data and their implications; ways of insti- 
tutionalizing indicator production and creating public acceptance; the range 
of uses, from high-level public discussion of goals and policy to criteria for 
the allocation of program funds, and the effects of letting data become ,manipul- 
able for short-term political considerations. The discussion draws on three 
major cases, the unemployment rate, the standard budget, and the crime rate, 
and illustrates how technicians, politicians, and the public can use more in- 
formation* to aid processes of public choice. 

Sheldon, 'E.B., & Land, K.C. Social reporting for the 1970s: A review and 
programmatic statement. Policy Sciences , 1972, 3^2), 137-151. 

The article reviews the state-of-the-art of social indicators research. 
The authors state that the interest in social measures of this type is due 
largely to the demand for information relevant to (1) policymaking, (2) moni- 
toring the well-being of society, and (3) modeling aspects of the social system* 
The distinction between objective and subjective measures of the quality of 
life 3 is discussed, and /the fact that the definition and measurement of well- 
being* requires' a comparative perspective is noted. Elements that play a key 
role in linking social measurements to social policies are delineated, as are 



youth\ They the*/ present several recommendations that would extend work in 

these knd other areas of social concern. Among these recommendations are (1) 

a research and development strategy; (2) an organizational structure for the 

conduct of social indicators research; and (3) coordinating mechanisms that 

will monitor and coordinate activities, both within and outside of government. (G) 




Sheldon, E.B., & Moore, W.E. (Eds.). -* Indicators of social change: _ Concep ts 
and measurements . New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1968. 

This volume focuses on the theosetical^and practical concerns of measuring 
large-scale structural change in the country. The chapters, by a variety ?f 
authors, discuss the m^^pr component parts of our society. The 13 content- 
specific chapters are categorized into four areas: (1) the demographic base, 
^giving an indication of aggregative population trends and their changing com- 
position and distribution across the nation's surface, (2) major structural 
components of the society, examining the "ways in which our society produces 
goods, organizes its knowledge and technology, reproduces itself, and maintains 
order, (3) distributive features of the society, looking at how the prodv^ts 
of the society are allocated across the American population, and (4) aggregsK 
tive features of the society, ithe ways in which the system as a whole ch^nges^\ 
with respect to its inequalities, variable opportunities, and social welfare. (G) 

Sheldon, E.B., .& Parke, R. Social indicators: Social science researchers are 
developing concepts and measures of change in society. S cience , 1975, 188, 
693-699. ~ 

This article reviews significant milestones and products associated with 
the "social indicators movement." Four areas of activity are highlighted: 
(1) statistical time series to measure social change, (2) evaluation research 
and social experimentation, (3) net national welfare measurement, and (4) 
national goals accounting. While the authors review recent attempts at im- 
proving the data bases in these areas, they warn that attempts to use social 
indicators in social accounting, social engineering, or evaluation efforts may- 
be misguided. They conclude that the development and analysis o£ descriptive 
time series and the modeling of social processes are the most promising 
approaches to describing the state of society. (G) " 

Taeuber,C. (Ed.). America in the 70s: Some social indicators. Annals of the 
— Amer±can~~Academy of Political and Social Science , Vol. 435, 19781 

This issue of The Annals was prepared under the special editorship of 
Conrad Taeuber. It is a collection of interpretive essays based on individual 
chapters of Social Indicators 1976. In addition to presenting interpretation 
of the data included in Social Indicators lQ76 f the authors offered comments 
and criticisms concerning the volume. While Social Indicators 1976_ was re- 
garded, generally, as an informative compilation of statistical data, concerns > 
were noted for the lack of data-in certain areas, the absence of cautionary 
remarks regarding data quality, and the lack of attention to prominent social 
issues in organizing the data for dissemination. Two articles are especially 
relevant to the preparation of social indicator reports.- In "Social Indicators 
•76 and Perspective Canada II: Elixirs of Reason or of Sleep?" David Bruaegard, 
chief of the social indicator unit of Statistics Canada, makes a brief compari- 
son between the American and Canadian chartbooks. Brusegard concludes that 
neither volume was entirely successful in developing social indicators or in 
providing a social report. He argues that such. efforts must, in the future, 
involve authors from outside the government if they are to be more successful • 
In "Postlude: Past, Present, and Future," Denis Johnston, editor of Social 
Indicators 1976 , discusses prospects for the future in the areas of cooperative, 
international efforts , improving the data base, constructing "counter indicators," 
providing projections and explanatory measures, and broadening the audience 
for social indicator reports. (R/G)* 
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United States Department of Commerce, Office of "Federal Statistical Policy 
and Standards and Bureau of the Census, Social indicators 1976: Se- 
lected data on social conditions and trends in the United States , 
Washington, D.C^: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1977- 

This volume is the sequel to Social Indicators 1973 , It is a* comprehensive 
collection of statistical data, presented in graphic fora and descriptive of 
current* social conditions in the United States, Eleven major social areas are 
examined in eleven separate- chapters: Population; . the family; housing; social 
security and welfare; health and nutrition; public safety; education and train- 
ing; work; income, wealth, and expenditures; culture, leisure, and use of time; 
and social mobility and participation. Within each of those subject areas, 
certain topics of broad social interest - social concerns - are identified and 
treated in sepaz-ate sections. In addition, international comparisons are made 
and further readings are suggested after each chapter. 

Three broad types of indicators are distinguished: indicators of system 
performance,, indicators of well-being, and indicators of public perceptions* 
The emphasis is on the latter two, that is, indicators which measure individual , 
or family well-being. and reflect results or outcomes rather than inputs of re- 
sources. .JThe majority of the indicators are disaggregated according to a 
variety of background characteristics in order to reveal the relative position 
of different population groups with respect to the variable of interest. The 
disaggregations shown most frequently include race, age, sex,, occupation, edu- 
cational attainment or family income. 

The statistical data in this report come from a wide variety of sources, 
these are listed in the tables which follow the graphs. In addition, brief 
summaries of each chapter as a whole are provided, drawing attention to the 
highlights of the data presented. The report refrains from lengthy inter- 
pretations of the data, due to their descriptive character, and instead refers 
the reader for more authoritative interpretations to Taeuber, C. (Ed,) (see 
reference). A 1980 report is in preparation. 

United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. Toward a social 
report . Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1969- 

The title of this volume was chosen to indicate that it is not a social 
report, but rather a step in the direction of a social report and the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive set of social indicators. What is known about progress 
toward generally accepted goals is presented for several areas: health, social 
mobility, the physical environment, income and'poverty, public order and safety, 
and learning, science, and art. There is also a chapter on participation in 
social institutions, but because of the lack of relevant indicators in this 
area, it aspires to do no more than pose important questions. (G) 

Zapf, W. Systems of social indicators: Current approaches and problems'. 
International Social Science Journal, 1975, 27, 479-498. 



Ten examples of operational social indicator systems from various countries 
are described. For each system, the following seven aspects are specified: 
(1) research objective, (2) system, (3) methbd of selection and weighting, (4) 
goal areas or life domains, (5) type and number of indicators, (6) data base 
from which the indicators were constructed, and (7) topics. With the aid of 
the examples, some general problems are discussed: (1) the functions of social 
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reportmg (measurement, evaluation, accounting, explanation, and innovation), 
(2) the nature of social indicators, and (3) the levels of analysis and com- 
ponents of welfare that enter into the analysis of welfare. The author con- 
cludes with a description of the SPES Project financed by the German Research 
Association and being carried out by the Social Policy Research Group of 
Frankfurt/Mannheim. (G) 
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Baumheier, E.C., Oborn, P.T., Conner, L.I., Slaughter, E.L., & Cook, C.L. 
Toward a comprehensive data bgffl^or social indicators . Denver: Denver 
University, Center for Social Research and Development, 1975. (NTIS No. 
SHR-0000523) 

A conceptual framework defining a set of social indicators is presented 
that could be used to measure status as well as change in several areas of 
social concern.. A composite list of social concerns drawn from the social 
indicators literature is discussed, and operational definitions are developed 
and compared to data presented in the Social Indicators Project of the Uni- 
versity of Denver's Center for Social Research and Development in order to 
identify content gaps and to -fix the limits of < social indicators collection. 
The proposed comprehensive indicators system is designed to monitor change in 
quality of life with respect to economic, political, social, cultural, and 
environmental components. The data system is designed to handle information 
collected at the. county level, but it could be disaggregated to the community 
or aggregated to the state level without presenting serious problems. It is 
pointed out that, although a comprehensive indicator system at the county 
level would present some practical difficulties in data collection, the sys- 
tem would provide benefits to county-level planners as well as to state and 
- federal decisionmakers because it calls attention to change in all the 'domains 
of human experience. An appendix describes the Social Indicators Project and 
contains a bibliography^ (NTIS) 

Brand, J. The politics of social indicators. British Journal of Sociology. 
1975, 26(1), 78-90. . : : S:L 

The author discusses the development of social indicators in terms of their 
relation to policy goals and their use by political organizations. In con- 
structing indicators j the link between them and policy goals is often unclear 
because policy goals are not explicit. In addition, goals change over time, 
and indicators may not be relevant to the changed policies. Social indicators 
may be used by political organizations to vindicate their policies or as 
political weapons against opponents. (PSYCH ABS) 

Campbell, A., & Converse, P.E. (Eds.). The human meaning of social. change . 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1972. 

This book was commissioned by the Russell Sage Foundation as a companion 
piece to Indicators of Social Change (Moore & Sheldon, 1968). Whereas Moore 
and Sheldon were concerned with various kinds 'of hard data, typically socio- 
structural, this book is devoted chiefly to so-called softer data of a more 
social-psycholocial sort: attitudes, expectations, aspirations, and values. . 
The purpose was to set forth a statement of the most significant dimensions : 
of psychological change, a review of the state of information regarding them, 
and a projection of the measurements needed to improve understanding of these 
changes in the future. Topics include community, family and kinship, work, 
leisure, the American electorate, and Negro population, the criminal justice 
systems, and alienation. (G) 

Fox, K.A. Social indicators and social theory . New York: John Wiley and \ 

sons, 1974. : ~ : ; 

The author ^proposes a system of social accounts and indicators, drawing on 
concepts from semiology, economics, and ecological psychology. Theoretical 
models are proposed that combine economic and honeconomic variables and are 
applied at the national and community levels and to higher education and 
earnings as a function of occupation. The author discusses some illustrative 



models of a world economy and the manner in which economic policies adopted 
by one nation affect .prices and incomes in other nations. The history of the 
development of econometrics is summarized and compared to. the situation in 
social indicators and models. (G) 

Gam, H.A. Models for indicator development: A framework for policy analysis . 
Washington, D.C.: Urban Institute, 1976. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 123 780) I 

This document summarizes aspects of a current approach to social indicator 
research and related problems in policy analysis generated by an interest in 
isolating major sources of variability in the generation of human welfare and ' 
developing indicators associated with welfare-generating processes. A set of 
models being developed for indicator- research is described, and some of their 
implications explored. Suggestions- are made for assessing performance from 
bcth an institutional perspective and a social perspective. The first section 
considers sources of variability in welfare generation that can, be traced to 
the processes of transforming resources into welfare outcomes through production 
or coosumption activities. The second section discusses extending the models 
to include sources of variability arising from the institutional settings in 
which these activities occur. The third section illustrates implications of 
these models for identifying the information requirements of the client and 
service /providers of a prototypical public school system. (ERIC) ,: 

Land, Iy.C., *& Spilerman, S. (Eds.). Social indicator models . New York: 
Russell Sage Fpundation, 1975. 



The chapters in this book are the product of a conference on Social Indi- 
cators Models held in 1972 at the Russell Sage Foundation. They are divided 
into two major groups: 1) replication models tfuilt on the basis of data from 
repeated cross-sectional sample surveys; and 2) longitudinal and dynamic models 
based on repeated observations of the same individuals or -structural units. 

' . ' ■ \ 

Although the chapters deal with a variety of topics, there are similarities. 
First, each chapter ^addresses a specific set of social indicator data and con- 
structs a corresponding analytical model with which to assay the various com- 
ponents of changes in the indicators. Second, they refrain from developing 
theoretical models which are too broad for direct practical purposes. In 
addition, they place emphasis on the analysis of social change and the inter- 
relationships among social indicators for the purpose of improving social re- 
porting and the guidance of social policy. 

The chapter by Spilerman.cn "Forecasting Social Events" focuses on several 
conceptual issues in model construction and forecasting social indicators. In 
particular, he discusses some conditions under which the forecasting of social 
variables is . exceedingly difficult. 

Laszl£, C.A., Levine, M.D., & Milsum, «T.H. A general systems framework for, 
social systems. Behavioral Science , 1974, 1£(2), 79-92. \ 

In this paper, the relationship Between general systems theory and social 
systems is explored, including an introduction to the general system character- 
istics that are basic to all systems. The basic dynamic properties of systems 
are described in terms of time lags or inertia, time deiays, positive feedback 
or growth, negative feedback or homeostasis, stability, and thresholds. Build- 
ing cn these basic concepts , 'the authors describe ^control systems, optimization 
and performance criteria, and complex and hierarchical systems. Emphasis is 
placed on the discussion of social indicators and socSLal. accounts in the social 
theoretic context. (G) 



Maloney, J.F. (Chair). Progress in development of social indicators. Sym-r 
posium presented at the Twenty-Eighth Annual Conference on Public Opinion 
Research. Public Opinion Quarterly , 1973, 37(3), 423-487. 

These papers were presented: N. Zill and R. Parke, Social Science Research 
Council, Center for Coordination of Research on Social Indicators; "From Self- 
Report to Social Report: Uses of Survey Data in Social Indicators 11 — the social 
indicators 1 potential of existing survey and poll archives has yet to be ade- 
quately exploited, and therefore the SSRC Center for Coordination of Research 
on Social Indicators is working to improve the utilization of survey data. 
J. P. Robinson, Survey Research Center, University of Michigan; "On the Corres- 
pondence between Subjective and Objective Social Indicators" — sevienal hypotheses 
were discussed to explain the lack of correspondence often found between people's 
subjective evaluation of their quality of life and their objectiveT behaviors. 
J.R. Goeke, Opinion Research Corporation; "Three Decades of Experience with 
Social Indicators: Are They Useful in Forecasting?" — six classes of indicators 
were discussed that have been very predictive but are largely ignored . (G) - « 

Mcintosh, W.A., Klonglan, ;G.E. , & Wilcbx, L.D. Theoretical issues and social 
indicators: A societal process approach. Policy Sciences , 1977, 8(3), 
\ 245-267. ~ ; ~ 

Well-t>eing involves various levels: the individual, the institutional-dis- 
tributive, and the societal. These levels are interrelated. Social indicators 
of well-being must be theoretically based in such a way as to take into account 
these levels . A societal process model is proposed to describe the levels of 
society and the nature of .Hell-being at each level. Example social indicators 
are provided regarding the output and distribution, of well-being, the effect 1 
of policy manipulate!© and nomaanipulable inputs, and the secondary consequences 
of inputs,. The author suggests four benefits of using a societa? Process model. 
(1) The state of the nation in the fullest sense could be monitored and assessed. 
^2) The effects of certain changes in the societal environment could be traced 
'through the entire sy3tem, in order to ascertain the. type and degree of change 
and adjustment necessary for the nation to readjust to the new environmental 
conditions. (3) A societal process v raodel would allow one to ascertain the \ 
short- and long-term effects of major societal policies on "the individuals, 
institutions, values $ and physical environment of a nation. (4) Intersectorial 
policymaking and planning would be facilitated if a societal process model were 
fully operationalized and in use. (G) 

Newfield, J,W., & Duet, CP. . Implications of quality of life for goal setting 
. tasks of curriculum workers. Education , 1976, 97(2), 126-135. / 

The authors identify a trend in the social sciences toward providing the 
public? with information that can be used for a variety of policy determination 
'tasks. The term "social indicators" is used to describe various characteristics 
intended for these social reports. Indexes of quality of life, a popular media 
description 6f some social indicators, represent a multidisciplinairy summary of 
characteristics people value. As such, they of fer a unique^ resource to the 
curriculum worker concerned with the task of goal identification. As an ex- 
ample of the use of this resource, a survey of characteristics listed in quality 
of life indexes was made. This list was then compared with the goals of American 
education as formulated by several major commissions. In general, most of the 
traditional aims of education were reiterated in the indexes, indicating that 
quality of life indexes &re a potentially useful resource for the curriculum . 
worker. Some possibilities for new directions in aims of education are pro- 
posed. (PSYCH ABS) . d 
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Org^nization for Economic Co-operation and development. Measuring social well- 
• being: A progress report on the development of social indicators , 
Washington, D.C.: OECD Publications Center,, 1976, ' 

This report summarizes' the effort of the OECD since 1973 to develop a com- 
prehensive set of social indicators which can be used ..to "better focus and en- 
lighten public discussion and decision-making" (p. 157) as well as improve 
social reporting and social analysis. It describes the extent of consensus 
among member countries as to the indicators which are currently available and 
those which have to be developed and implemented in ways that will permit member 
countries to share information on the progress they are making in achieving 
their own social goals. " 1 

The report is divided into five parts. Fart I reviews the. working methods 
and the approach of the OECD to indicator development. Part II describes guide- 
lines for the development of . social indicators while Part III provides a brief 
list of social concerns^ and social indicators. Part IV further specifies the" 
contents of the social concerns and sub-concerns and discusses and li3ts the 
corresponding indicators. The areas of social concern discussed are: health, 
individual development through learning, employment and the quality of working 
life, time and leisure, personal economic situation, physical environment, the 
social environment, personal economic situation, physical environment, the 
social environment, personal safety and the administration of justice, and 
social opportunity andrparticipation. Fart V discusses the potential uses of 
social indicators .^/^n addition, two appendixes present this list of concerns 
and examine th^ eScisting availability of data required by the proposed indi- 
cators . . * , 

As an illustration of the general approach taken by the OECD study, trie / 
area^ of social concern "individual development through learning" is broken 
down into lists of concerns, sub-concerns, and sub-sub-concerns which in turn 
are translated into social indicators , that is educational results which can be 
statistically monitored. 

Pampel, F.C., Land, K.C., &'Felson, M.E, A social indicator model of changes 
in the occupational structure of the United States: 1947-74. American 
Sociological Review , 1977, 42(6), 951-964. 

This paper presents a 10-equation dynamic structural equation model that* 
shows how changes in the occupational structure of the United States affect 
,each other and are affected by economic, technological, and institutional con- 
ditions. The model postulates a recursive flow of causation (no explicit feed- 
back relationships) from changes in sectorial ( agricultural r manufacturing, 
services) demand and productivity to changes in the distribution of occupation 
by sector, bureaucratization, and status level. Application of the model to 
data from past years (.1947 to 1972) allows conditional forecasts to be made 
and validated against new data. The equations fit the observed data well, 
lack demonstrable autocorrelation of disturbances, forecast the t 1973 and 
1974 values with considerable accuracy. While changes in sectorial demand 
and productive efficiency were substantial during the 1947-1972 period, the 
rates of change in these driving variables of the model have decreased in the / 
1970s. If these rates of change continue to decline, then the model leads to 7 
the prediction that there will be a contraction in the rate of growth of high 
status jobs, which in turn implies a decline in the rate of .upward occupational . 
mobility in the absence of other counterbalancing structural changes. (G) 
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-Parke, R., & Seidman,D. Social indicators and social reporting. In C. Taeuber 
(Ed.), Science in the 70s: Some social indicators. Annals of the American 
Academy. of Political and Social Science , 1978, 435 (Janifery), 1-22. " c 

Doubts about the easy equation of economic growth and. social progress in the 
1960s, led to renewed interest in social measurement and to the birth of the 
•'social indicators movement." Social Indicators, 1976, (US Office of Manage- 
ment 4 Budget), a product of that interest, can be read as both a report on 
social .conditions and trends in the US and as a progress report on social in- 
dicators research- The volume is best understood against the background of 
the social indicators movement and of the research it has stimulated. Several 
research traditions are joined together in the social indicators movement, 
but they share a concern f6r measurement, analysis, and the reporting to a 
' general audience of aspects of social conditions. The tradition best reflected 
in Social Indicators, 1976 stresses monitoring and reporting sociaL/ change. 
Research in this tradition emphasizes conceptual and methodological develop- 
ment of measures, improvements in available data bases, development of social 
indicator models, and social reporting. In its data selection, treatment of 
data, organization, and commentary, Social Indicators, 1976, is an improvement 
over Social Indicators, 1973, though- its analysis is notably insufficient. 
Most of the improvements which should be found in future editions depend upon, 
continued progress in the development of social indicators; 3 Tables, 3 Charts. 
(S0CI0L AB) 

« ■ * / 

Rosove, P.E. A trend impact matrix for societal impact assessment (Monograph 5). 
Los Angeles. USC, Center for Futures Research, 1973. 

This »paper suggests a logical approach to analyzing societal trends and 
presenting these to policy makers. It is built on the assumption that a data 
storage and display system is needed to facilitate open discussion among 
« planners, policymakers, researchers, and the general public. „ The^ author 
offers and discusses examples of trerjd impact matrices for the analysis of 
criminal justice roles and education and training requirements. / 

Raynauld, A. Social indicators: The need for a broader socioeconomic frame- 
work. Canadian Public Administration , 1975, 18, 99-103. 

The author describes the general approach followed by the Economic Council 
of Canada in developing variables in " models of various Aspects of the social 
system. From the Council'sVpoint of view, society is seen as having the basic 
goals of well-being and equity; all other objectives are assumed to be contribu- 
tory to these^ two primary goals. The social system is divided into various 
areas of concern, co^efcponding to existing institutional realities. The 
social indicator fraroewortc employed reflects the full array of outputs and re- 
lated inputs for eacp area\ The area of education is provided as an example 
of one of the ways m whicy the Council has approached the development of social 
indicators . ( G ) \^ ^ 

Shonfield, A.", & Shaw, S. (Eds.). Social indicators and social policy . 
London: Heineraann Educational Books, 1972. 

■ . . ' , ■ ... • . - i 

The essays in this book are the contributions made by the European ^qholars 
to the discussion at the joint conference of the British* and American Social 
Science Research Councils (SSRC) at Ditchley in 1971; The edj^s describe 
them as "work in progress" wjiich illustrate some of the conceptual and statis- 
tical problems which ar*ise in the construction of social indicators. The book 
concentrates on three topics: measurement of ' crime, health/ and education. 
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In, addition, brief discussions of the historical development of social indica- 
tors, their typology and conceptual structure, as well as their use (market) 
are ihcluded. , 

X ■ 

An underlying tfteme of the collection is the question of what the minimum 
of social- theory is ' that is necessary to advance towards an improved measure- 
ment of social welfare. There is expressed concern that indicators might be- 
come vindicators, thajft is, a means of giving an objective appearance to sub- 
jective value judgmehts. Furthermore, there is general agreement that the 
information provided by present national statistical data is inadequate and 
needs to be refined. 

The article, by M.A. King on "Prim^yltad Secondary Indicators' of Education" 
is a point in case. King contends tjrfat many, of the educational statistics "are 
in the form of figures relating to stocks rather than flows" (p. 53). They 
provide figures, e.g., on the number of students in different educational es- 
tablishments but little information about where they come from or where they 
go to. Using a model which identifies 17 different categories of educational 
-stages in an individual's, life, King presents and discusses a matrix for males 
in England and Wales for /the year 1966 which., shows the flows of individuals 
between the different stages of the system dn a given \ time period. 



Sismondo, S. Social indicators for policy 



research and democratic action: A 



paradigm and some examples (Report 73-119.). New York: Joint Meeting of 
the American Sociological Asso^gLt^ion and the Rural Sociological Society, 
1973. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. Et) 082 908) 

The primary purpose of this paper is to present a possible means to establish 
a new social indicators intelligence system that embodies a relations testing 
capacity. Major ideas defined and described include social indicators, theory, 
model, policy research, and democratic action. A paradigm covers the movement 
from theory to model and action. Three examples are used to show the inference 
from model to reality. It was noted that a system for the ^construction, col- 
lection, and analysis of social indicators should not be isolated from other 
intellectual and political endeavors. It is argued that a single best utiliza- 
tion of sdcial indicators research exists within the policy research and analy<- 
sis. domain that will respect the functioning of the democratic system. (ERIC) 
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Anderson, J.G. Causal models and social indicators t -Toward the development 
of social systems models. American Sociological Review , 1973, 38(3), 
285-301. 

James Anderson describes his attempt to use. structural equation modeling 
techniques to develop a model of the health care system -in -the state of New 
Mexico. The model that is derived specifies hypothesized cause-and-effect 
relationships between social, demographic, and economic time series. Of 
particular interest is the puggestion that structural equations models of 
this type can be used to project the likely consequences of possible state 
and federal actions designed to affect health care delivery. This article 
provides a good introduction to more recent work in structural equation model- 
ing of time series (for example, Land, K.C. , -& Felson, M.E. VA general frame- 
work for building dynamic macro social indicator models: Ini^ding-an analysis 
of changes in* crime rates and police expenditures, American Journal of Socio- 
logy , 1976, 82, 565-?604; and Anderson, J.G. Causal models in educational re- 
search: nonrecursive models. American Educational Research Journal, 1978, 
15(1), 81-97.) (R/G) 

Andrews, F.M.,.& CxVandall, R. The validity of measures of : self-reported well- 
being. Social Indicators Research , 1976, 3ll) 9 1-19. 

' \ \ " - 

Using a new analytic approach, construct validity estimates were developed 
for proposed social indicators of self-reported well-being. Two separate in- 
vestigations are reported: the first involved data on six aspects of well- 
being each assessed by six methods from 222 adults in/one geographic area; the. . 
second, a partial replication and extension, involved a more limited set of 
indicators measured on a sample of 1,297 respondents representative of all 
American adults. The results provide evidence that perceptions of well-being 
can be measured by single questionnaire or interview items using any of four 
formats with validities in the range of 0.7 to 0.8 (implying that roughly half 
to two-thirds of the variance is valid) and with correlated method effects 
contributing less than 10% of the total variance. Two other formats, however, 
were markedly' less valid. These findings are important in view of part criti- 
cisms of "subjective" social indicators as lacking invalidity, and the find- 
ings can guide current efforts to develop new ways to assess the quality of . 
life. Methodologically, the article illustrates the feasibility and utility 
of deriving parameter estimates of structural equation models of multimethod- 
multitrait data using Jqreskog's LISREL algorithm. The ppssibility\>f deriving 
validity estimates in this way, even when the data include^ correlatod^errors, 
opens new and important oppptunities to precisely' assess the amount of error 
variance in much social sconce data. (G) \ 

Bennett, K.F., & Blackburn, R.T. Social indicators of institutional commitment. 
Journal of Industrial Teacher Education , 1975, 13, 48-52. 

The paper describes 'how five indicators were developed to measure the com- 
parative degree of commitment of a group of ^community colleges to their voca- 
tional-technica/1 areas. The criteria of a "good" measure are developed, the. 
findings -of a pilot study are displayed, the indicators are critiqued, and 
alternatives are suggested. (G) 
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\ ■ G.E.P'' * Jet Ucitis» G.M. Time-series analysis : Forecasting and control . 

San Fra nClSc °: fjolden Day, 1970. 

\ \ y . 1 ■ ■ ■ 

The bo° k 13 c o^ ce rned with the building of models for discrete time-series 
dynami c s y s ^n^ # It describes in detail how such models may be used to ob- 
^in optimal .?£ ec ^sts and °P t:L mal control action. All the techniques are 
H^ustrated vi^h espies using economic and industrial data. In Part I, 
/ "^deis'fof sta ?^°n^ r y and nonstationary time -series are introduced , and their 
JJ^e i n for ecaStin S ±? discussed and exemplified. Part II is devoted to model 
Gliding a^ d pr ° c ^ures for model -identification, estimation, and checking, 
Wt Ucft are T^Plied to the forecasting of seasonal time-series. Part III is 

' C( ^nce^ ned • e bui ldin S of transfer function models relating the input and 
J^tpift of a j^^ic system computed by noise. In Part IV, it is shown how 
!^ an sfer ^ un ^o° n ^ d time '" serie s models may be used to design optimal feed- 
^ck andV f ee Jr 1 r V a ^d control schemes. Part V contains an outline of computer 
Programs uS e *^* in talcing the needed calculations and also includes charts and 
Hbles of ^ alu * ^ ide ntifying the models. (G) 

D *^ffostinOi Soci al indicators: A statistician's overview. Social In- 

dicaCq ESJSSga^b, 1975, 1, 459-484. ~ 

in thi 3 ^£5 c3 ^, the problem areas of social indicator research that are 
0fv concern e fctat istician are considered. Among these are the purposes 
ofv s c?oial ind .^^s, what social variables should' be considered as conceivable 
^iables rela j^ d t p quality of iif e> what data should be collected (taking 
ll Xto accoU^ lt 1 ^ difficulty, of not being able to directly "measure variables 
0fv interest^. ° w o^e collects the data (which is^usually in the, form of a : time 
v^bies) gu^ rd j n ^ Gainst multicoliinearity, and how the collected data should. 
^ handled 3X1 ^^lyzed*. The author discusses why in social indicator research, 
*^ $eculaT trends ^ c yclical movements, seasonal variations, and irregular 
fluctuation mu^t ^ taken into account. Techniques are discussed for relating 
indicators in one time period to coincident indicators in another period, 
^haliy* a S . af fc ^ibl io S raphy is presented on canonical correlation, fore- 
C ^ti^» ifl dxc h or *a an d index numbers, path analysis, regression, analysis., 
s i<hQ U Xation te f^ ic lUeSi time ser ies analysis, and other areas useful in analyzing 
s ^ial indicate ^ (G) .. 

F i^ e5 tone, J ' M# The development of social indicators from content analysis of 
v social document^ Policy Scle nts. 1972. 3(2), 249-263. 

The au th °r distinguishes his conception of social indicators (that they 
^tiul d i ndlC ^ to ^ of theoretically central concepts) from the view held by 
V^> cU s 01s° n f 11 ^ °thers (that social indicators should be indicators of norma- . 
Ij^Veiy cen tra r , c °iic e pts) . Five types of theoretical concepts that social iri- 
d ^ a tors sh oul 7 aaa^ss are Presented. These include (1) the physical movements 
goods, sery^es, ^d communications viewed from a social exchange or directed 
f c tion P er5pe fhi V6 (i- e '» transa ctions); (2) the noncultural products of past 
^^nsactio^s tn^t p^ide part of the context of ongoing transactions; (3) the 
Momentary JTjr^ts of pa st transactions,, art 1 , film, media records, literary 
Pt \aducts, poli t; tcax communications, and other documents that provide -another 
pQ Hion of the J^t^xt of transactions; (4) the relational configuration or 
Pa Vch° 1 °S iC ^ 1 S J at ^5 ° f i ndivid ual members of a 'social system; and (5) the 
' , Plx Vs^ cal c^^^igtics related to transactions (e.g., land use patterns, 
c ^5jnate). d *ta types are associated with each of these theoretical con- 

5; 6 kt9: (ll ^^n^w response data, (2) institutional records , (3) artif actual 
^ba, ! & ^itfP* 6 observation,- and (5) contrived observation. The author shows 
, • ^t'imi* rt has been 13,3(16 to use artif actual- data- to assess cultural 
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products and group psychological states. A review of the literature is sum- 
marized that suggests sizable crosstemporal correlations may be found between 
indicators of national motives derived from content analysis of school texts 
and various national social (condition) indicators. The author argues that 
researchers should turn away from survey research as a tool f<p? generalizing 
analyses of society.. Instead, more effort should be made to analyze literature, 
art, film, songs, and so on in developing social indicators. (G) 

Glass, G. V., Willson, V.L., & Gottman, J.M. Design and analysis of time-series 
experiments. Boulder, Colorado: Colorado Associated University Press, 1975. 

This work is an attempt at an integrated treatment of the methodological 
developments related to time-series experimental design during 1966-1974. Sub- 
jects include time-series experiments and the investigation of causal claims, 
variations pn the basic time-series experimental design, estimating and testing 
intervention effects, sources of invalidity in time-series experiments, con- 
comitant variation in time-series experiments, and spectral analysis of time- 
series. The book is a technical treatment that builds on the work of G.E.P. Box 
and J.M. Jenkins, Time-series analysis: Forecasting and control , 1970. (G) 

Hastings, P.K. (Ed.). Survey data for trend analysis . Washington, D.C.: 
Social Science Research Council, Center for Coordination of Research 
on Social Indicators, 1974. 

This book is an index to all questions asked in two or more years in the 
American national survey holdings of the Roper Public Opinion Research Center. 
Each entry consists of the question wording, the survey organization that asked 
the question, the number and date of the survey, and the number of the question. 
The same information is provided for variant wordings of the question. The 
index provides sufficient inf orraation- to permit quick identification of survey • 
data items likely to be useful in constructing time series. As an aid to re- 
searchers undertaking secondary analysis of survey data, a, short guide to sur- 
vey archive research is included. (G) 

Hauser, P.M. Social statistics in use . New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1975. 

The purpose of this book is to provide the .educated lay reader with infor- 
mation on how statistics, especially those collected and compiled by government, 
are used, and in so doing to show justification for the census, government sur- 
veys, and other statistical undertakings that require public cooperation. The 
focus is mainly on social, as distinguished from economic, statistics, although 
the boundary line is not always clear and the statistics examined often have 
both social and economic implications. A number of experts were asked to pre- 
pare memoranda on the nature and uses of data in their fields of specialization, 
and the memoranda were then edited and rewritten into a nontechnical and uni- 
form style by the author. The book' is divided into chapters on thirteen con- 
tent areas -as well-as chapters on- the need for statistics, on public opinion 
polls, and on social indicators. (G) 
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Hellwig, Z. j? A method for the selection of a "compact" set of variables, part 
II of Sdcial indicators: Problems of definition and of selection (No. 30, 
Reports and Papers in the Social Sciences). Paris: UNESCO Press, I974. 

This article describes the Wroclaw Taxonomic Method arid applies the method 
to the measurement of the progress being made by developing nations based on 
sociological and economic indicators. Weights for indicators that describe 
particular aspects of development status are determined by the "distance" of 
individual indicators from one another^ derived from correlatipn matrices). 
Indicators that are strongly interrelated are assigned equal weights. Indi- 
cators that are to be combined with these "compact sets of indicators" for 
various monitoring purposes are assigned weights proportional to their "dis- 
tance" from these compact sets. The method is described with numerical exam- 
ples, and two taxonomic graphs based on the assessment of development status 
are presented.- The author argues that the issue of assigning weights to com- 
ponents in a composite index is closely related to the matter of variable 
selection, that is, that the weighting problem can be expressed in terms of 
reducing an initial list of variables. This perspective is used to support 
the application of the taxonomic approach. (R/G) 

Jaeger, R.M. An abundance of answers in search of questions: On a methodolog y 
of assessment, through indicators . Paper presented at the Annual Reading 
of the American Educational Research Association, New York, 1977.' (ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service No. .ED 135 872) 

Some observations are presented on a social indicators approach to state- 
< wide educational assessment. The context of the observations is the Oregon 
.■ Department of Education model for educational planning. Much of what is said 
can also be applied to educational planning and program evaluation at the 
federal level or in large school systems. For the purposes of this discussion, 
a social indicator is defined as any statistical tis& series on a quantitative 
■ variable that is measurable and time-referenced.* One-shot measures are ex- 
cluded, as are sequences of qualitative descriptions. Operating from the pre-/ 
' mise that agencies may be forced to build educational indicators from extant 
data collections, some of the methodological problems inherent in this approach 
are discussed./ Some possible solutions are proposed, both short-term and long- 
term, for measurement issues such as specifications bias, construct validity, 
and political validity. Possible areas for research and experimentation lead- 
ing to more ideal sets of educational indicators are described. (ERIC) 

Little, D. Social indicators, policy analysis, and simulation. Futures p the 
Journal of Forecasting and Planning , 1972, 4(3), 220-231. 

This article suggests ^that simulation models would serve as useful tools ,j . 
for developing and using social indicators in the policy-making process* One 
such model (STAPOL) is described, and current and future applications for this 
• . type of simulation are discussed. (ERIC), 

Ostrom, C.W. , Jr. Time -series analysis; Regression techniques . Beverly Hills, 
California/: Sage Publications, 1978. 

This slim monograph (83 pages) provides a very readable introduction to the ^ 
use of regression analysis with time-series data. Many example analyses and 
illustrations describing the properties of time-series data are presented to 
illuminate the discussion. An example involving data that describe the status 
- of United States defense expenditures in light of current amounts spent by the 
O.S.S.R. and amounts spent by the United States in past years is developed in 
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the texts and used to* explain several key concepts . Major topics that are dis- 
cussed include regression analysis with nonlagged .and lagged variables, fore- 
casting, and the identification of alternative time-dependent processes. This 
\ text provides an excellent introduction to articles describing specific social 
indicator model-building techniques, such as Anderson (1973). (R/G) 

Wachs, M. , & Kumagai, T.G. Physical accessibility as a social indicator . 
Los Angeles: University of California School of Architecture and Urban 
Planning, 1972. (NTIS No. PB-212-740) 

A discussion is presented of the ways in which accessibility to employment 
and urban services constitutes an important measure of the quality of urban 
living and how accessibility might, therefore, be included as an important com- 
ponent of a social report for a city or region. A conceptual framework is 
presented for measuring accessibility in terms of the ease with which citizens 
may reach a variety of opportunities for -employment and services. This frames- 
work, which could be used to evaluate transportation and regional plans, differs 
s from current approaches based upon travel volumes and travel times. The use 
of the proposed measures of "accessibility- is illustrated with data on accessi- 
bility to employment and health care facilities in Los Angeles, and these data 
are interpreted to illustrate differences as a function of location, and socio- 
economic status. (G) 

Webb, E., Campbell, D.T., Schwartz, R.D. , & Sechrest, L. Unobtrusive measures : 
Nonreactive research in the social scienc es. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1966.. 

, The .authors review methods of obtaining social science research data by 
meah3 other than interviews or. questionnaires with the dual purpose of broaden- 
ing social scientists 1 -range of utilized methodologies and encouraging creative 
and opportunistic exploitation of unusual ceasurement possibilities. Their 
A principal objection to the use of interviews and questionnaires is that they 
^ tend to be used alone and hence introduce systematic bias. These techniques 
should, therefore, be supplemented by methods that assess the same social science 
variables ^but introduce a different sort of methodological bias. In short, 
multiple operationalism is. called' for and measurement strategies are introduced 
that (1) can cross-validate traditionally used procedures and (2) do not re- 
quire the cooperation of . a respondent and, therefore, do not themselves con- . 
taminate the response. General categories within which these measurement , 
strategies are presented include (1) physical traces (i.e., erosion and accre- 
tion); (2) archival data (both "running records" and episodic and private , 
records); (3) simple observation; and (4) continued observation.. Many examples 
of measures are presented. (G) i_ / \/ 
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Educational Testing Service. Educational indicators: Monitoring the state of 
education. Princeton, New Jersey: Author, 1975. 



This volume is a collection of six papers that were presented at an invi- 
tational conference on educational indicators. The papers include (1) E.B. 
Sheldon, "The Social Indicators Movement," (2) D>D. Gooler, "The Development 
and Use of Educational Indicators," (3) S.B. Withey, "Quality of Life as an 
Educational Outcome," (4) M. Olson, "Measurement and Efficiency in Education," 
(5) W.J. Cohen, "Educational Indicators and Social Policy," and (6) S.J. Mushkin 
and B.B. Billings, "Measures of Educational Outcomes in Developing Countries." (G) 



Elliott, E. Social indicators and program evaluation . Paper presented at the 
Adult Education Research Conference, St. Louis, Missouri, 1975. ERIC Re- 
production Service No. Ed 110 852) 

The paper examines social indicators as a way of evaluating macro-level 
adult education programs. , In general, social indicators deal with social 
factors that affect the quality of life of the population. Social scientists 
are recognizing the need for both economic and social indicators. Even as the 
need for social indicators is discussed, the pi?oblems j that may be associated 
with their use (questions of measurement, the reduction of social indicators 
into economic terms ,\the definition of quality of life)' are recognized.. Typical 
social indicators include. health, public safety, education, employment,: income, 
housing, leisure and recreation, and population. In assessing adult education 
programs with respect to social indicators,; theitime factor seems to be crucial. 
In a model evaluation, the procedure moves from focusing on a. social concern 
(one source of program objectives) to identifying appropriate social indicators/ 
to collecting* evidence, -to referring back to* the social concern, and the cycle 
starts again, presumably at a more advanced point in relation' to the social 
concern. All adult educators need to work to establish evaluative procedures 
that attend to qualitative as well as quantitative aspects of program output. 
(ERIC) ' v " , » 

Felson, M.E., & Land, K.C. Social, demographic, and economic interrelation- 
s hips with educational trends in thq United States: 1947-74 (Working 
Paper in Applied Social Statistics No.. V/P7610) . Urbarta, Illinois: Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Charapaign f Department of Sociology and 
Spcial Science Quantitative Laboratory, 1977., 

This paper presents a 34-equation model linking trends in educational en- 
rollments, attainments, and organizations to one another and to certain social, 
demographic, and economic trends for the United States during the years 1947- 
1974. The model-building strategy employed integrates many of the ideas of - 
Stone's demographic accounting approach, <C&) 

Ferriss, A.L. Trends in Education and training. In C. Taeuber (Ed. ) 9 America 
in the 70s: Some social indicators. Annals,, of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1978, 435 (January) 157-178. 




.This article is a commentary on chapter 7 /'Education and Training" in 

Indicators, 1976 . It seeks to interpret the trends revealed by the 

statistics and addresses the general public and public educational decision 
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Ferriss, A.L. Monitoring and interpreting turning points in educational indi- 
cators. Social Indicators Research , 1974, 1, 73-84. 

The author claims thatf most turning points in educational indicators are 
not cyclical but respond to major societal events. Three examples are presented. 
(1) The probability of a 10th grader continuing to the 11th grade has increased 
linearly for 60 years , being affected positively by unemployment and negatively 
by increase in GNP per capita arid by military expansion. (2) Baccalaureate de- 
grees per high school graduate fc^ur years earlier declined with the expansion 
of secondary education following ^he 1890s, rose after World War I, and fell 
as the Depression approached. A major turning point occurred after World War II, 
and the indicator peaked ] in_1950 . (3) A current downward turning point in the 
school enrollment rate of 18- to 19-year-old mal^s may have been' prompted by N a 
change in Selective Service policies granting exemptions to college enrolleesl 
The author argues that interpreting turning points by identifying the forces 
that underlie and direct them would increase oiir knowledge of the cause-and- v 
effect sequences that affect the educational system. He suggests that contin- \ 
uously monitoring educational indicators would facilitate the development of 
. policy and programs to adjust to dysfunctional educational trends. (G) 

Ferriss, A.L. Indicators of trends in American 'education . New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1969. 

Statistical time series on Various aspects of education are presented along 
with discussion of the interpretation of the trends,, criteria for the selection " 
of an indicator,-, and different types of . statistical series. Topics include en- 
rollment, teachers, quality of education, graduates, trends in educational or- 
ganization i and finance /and educational attainment". (G) ; 

• ■ •. v • - , ' r.y\\ - ; ; , \ . : • • 

Flanagan, J <C. , & Russ-Eft, D.F. /, An empirical study to aid in formulating 
educational goals . Palo Alto, California: American Institutes for Re- , 
search, 1975. 

This study focuses on the effects of educational' experience on an indivi- ■ 
dual's quality of l;Lfe in relation to the importance placed on' particular di- 
mensions of quality of life. , The study used the "critical incident technique" 
with a national sample of persons to derive 5 dimensions .of quality of life. 
.To assess current status on quality of life, a nationally representative sam- i 
pie of men and women were chosen from the Project TALENT Asurvey (ensuring the 
availability of background data) . Participants were interviewed to gather V 
information on their experiences, decisions ,« and perceptions related to the 
various dimensions of quality of life, and. their current^ satisfaction vis-a-vis 
, each dimension was determined. The . study pinpoints the jr ollowing areas of 
educational practice that' should be developed further: (1) ^vocational guidance, 
(2): quality of teaching, (3) individualized instruction, (4) curriculum, aincj j" 
(5) personal support and guidance. (G) 

Gitter, A.G., & Fishman, J.E. Social indicators of educational opportunity 
(CRC Report ,No. 68). Boston: Boston University Communication Research 
Center, 1973. . ; r ? / , "\ 

t The authprs developed two types of factor analytical social indicators- 
factor scores and basic variables—which were shown to apply in aggregating 
multivariate education data. State indicators of educational input and edu- 
cational output for 1960 were computed . They were used as dependent measures 
in analyses of variance and eovariance, with region, density, urbanization, \ 
percent of whites, personal income, and nonwhite migration as independent 
^ variables. ^ The relationships between social indicators of educational input 

uyc^ : . . lis - ; v,:, : 



and output were tested, both with and without controlling for the context of 
the relationships. Procedures for computing both state and national indicators 
for a base year and any subsequent years. are described. (PSYCH ABS) 

Greenbaum, W. Measuring educational progress; A study of the national assess- 
- ment. ' New York: McGraw-Hill, 1977. 

This book provides a comprehensive evaluation of the goals, objectives, and 
procedures of the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). Separate 
chapters discuss NAEP f s objectives and organizational development; its division 
\ of knowledge into subject areas; the subject-area objectives; exercise develop- 
ment; measurement of background variables; the sampling design and the exercise 
packages; reporting of results; past and future uses of the assessment; and 
social indicators and the reform of education. Highly critical of some as- 
pects of NAEP, the study is followed by a response from the staff of the 
National 'Assessment. (ERIC) 

Johnstone, J.N. Indicators of the performance of e ducation al systems (HEP 
Occasional Paper No. 41). Paris: International Institute for Educational 
Planning, 1973. 

In this paper, discussion is restricted to indicators of educational system 
performance. By "educational system" is meant that system that is formally es- 
tablished within, a country for the purpose of providing education according to 
} the UNESCO definition of the term. What is said generally applies' to 'indicators 
sti^dther fields of the social sciences as well as to social and development in- 
dicators in general. The paper begins by establishing a theoretical model within 
which educational indicators can be defined and. by discussing certain^conceptual 
problems concerning the purposes for which indicators might be used and the 
methodological problems encountered in forming indicators. After a review of 
educational indicators ^developed to date, the paper develops a core" of ten edu- 
cational indicators and demonstrates two approaches to using;, them to, ma p edu- 
cational systems performance across and within nations. The paper concludes 
by. outlining research that may be conducted to extend both the core of indica- 
tors and the v methodology proposed. (ERIC) - 

Koshal, R.K. , Galiaway, L.eI, & Akkihal, R.G. Determinants of^ male and female 
♦higher education in the United States. Social Indicators R esearch, 1976.; 
3(1), 111-121. . t ; ~ ■ - ; ■ u 

*En this paper, an attempt is made to estimate separately the male and fe- 
male demand functions for higher education in the United States and to determine 
which variables affect the degree of demand differentially for the two sexes. 
Data for 45 ofl the states were accessed from the Digest of Educational Statis- 
tics, 1971 f th$ Comparative Guide to American Colleges, 1972 , and the Statis- 
tical Abstract frf the> United States . Ordinary least squares regression ,was 
used to estimate separate demand functions for male and female enrollment. In 
qrder to determine the relative importance of variables on male and female enr 
rollmeht, partial enrollment elasticities with respect to these variables at 
the Jr mean values \were Calculated. The results suggest that there is no sig- 
nificant difference ^between the responsiveness of male and female enrollment 
in terms of the explanatory variables except for the rate jof return of higher, 
education. Male enrollment is responsive to such market changes, while female 
enrollment appears to be independent of this variable^ The elasticities with 
respect to tuition and family income suggest ..that parents in x general do not dis- 
criminate between male, and female children in terms of sending them to institu- 
tions of higher education. (G) ' 
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Mushkin, S.J., & Stage berg, S. National assessment and social indicators , 
January 1973 . Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University. Public Services 
Lab, 1973. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED v82 290) 

National Assessment of Educational Progress is a survey of how much United 
States citizens know about and what they are capable of doing in ten broad sub- 
ject areas. This pamphlet outlines the types, of findings on educational achieve- 
ment that might be made from the \ statistical data on knowledge, attitudes, and 
skills being gathered. Additionally, the report examines social indicators that 
could be developed from the data, explores the use of National Assessment data 
for the understanding of educational achievement, and considers how National 
Assessment might contribute to a- measurement of the quality of life. (ERIC) 

National Center for Education Statistics. /The condition of education . 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Printing Office, 1975-1980. 

V / 

The Condition of Education , a statistical report describing conditions in 
education as well as/ conditions in the larger society Jfefiat affect education, 
is the most/ prominent social indicators report in tjhe field of education. The 
Condition of Education has been published annually in June since 1975 by the 
Division of Statistical Services in the National Center, for Education Statis- 
tics linder the editorial direction of Mary Golladay. The 1978 edition, e.g., 
contained 117 charts with accompanying tables in six content areas: • the con- 
text for examining the condition of education; elementary and secondary' edu- 
cation; postsecondary' education; educational personnel; financing higher edu- 
cation; and youth education and labor force participatior 

Olkinuora, E. . On the - problems 6f developing education indicates. Acta Socio- 

logica, 1973, 16, 284-302, - ■ 
\ * ' . " / . "\ ... • ' ■ , 

- ' This article ex«amines the problems that can arise in the .development of 
educational indicator systems. The work is based on a review of the social 
indicators literature v and on the author's personal involvement in a project 
tV develop educational indicators at the Institute for Educational Research, * 
University of . Jyvaskyla,/ Finland. ' The problems' that are discussed concern 
(1) development of a frame of reference for indicator selection, (2) opera- 
tionalizatidn of variables/ (3) construction of indicators, and (4) political 
considerations involved in the selection and use of particular indicators. A 
preliminary frame of/ reference is presented that Integrates quantitative- and 
qualitative educational, inputs and outputs with (1) educational equality, (2) 
educational relevancy from the societal' perspective, (3) educational relevance 
from the individual •;s perspective, and (4) Educational efficiency. 'Problems, 
of operationalizing goals within this framework are. illustrated, and the in- 
adequacies of. existing education-related data for addressing the suggested 
goals are enumerated; The implications j of educational indicators for policy- 
making are discussed from both the "optimistic" view. that indicators can pro- 
vide educational- information more concisely and ■ the . ^pressind 
indicators'/ will not influence policymaking any more than other e^ubation-re- 
latedVdata because policymakers rely largely on political considerations in 
formulating educational policy'. (G) r - 
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Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Indicators of perform- 
ance of educational systems , Washington, D.C.: OECD Publications Center, 
1973. ; " - ■ • ; ■ j • : • " 

This report is an outline of a system of indicators for evaluating the 
performance of educational systems and grew out of OECD work on social in- 
dicators. Existing statistical data on education consists of "inputs." The 
desire expressed in this study, however, is to measure "outputs," or actual 
system performance. Whenever a relationship exists between a statistical 
measure of education and a notion of welfare or well-being, it is called, 
for . the purposes of this report, an indicator (i.e., it measures output or 
performance). After a short introductory chapter, the second chapter dis- 
cusses approaches and methods toward the selection of goals and the evaluation 
and construction of indicators. Possible goal areas in education discussed in 
Chapters 3-7 are transmission of knowledge and skill, education and the economy, 
equality of educational opportunity, provisional educational services for in- 
dividual requirements, and education and the quality of life. These chapters 
make precise statements about the different. emphases, that are possible inside 
a general area and, within those subareas, discuss possible indicators and the 
assumptions required for their construction. When a specific indicator emerges, 
from the consideration of goals, the. policy implications of its vaMation are 
discussed. (ERIC) V. 

Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development. A framework for educa- 
tional indicators "bo guide government decisions . Paris: Author, 1973. 

Mainly, dealing with proposals concerning. indicators for measuring the im- 
pact of .education on society, this report attempts to present a framework of . : 
educational' statistics related to the :l main policy concerns of member countries. 
Indicators ai?e assessments of the condition of society vis-a-vis its aspira- 
tions ahd goals; The report . defines some of the more important general policy 
objectives and examines statistical measures that are most useful to monitor 
.progress or regression within each .area of concerns This approach admits that . 
indicators o$ performance must be multidimensional so that education can meet 
its many objectives, including contributions to the transmission of knowledge , 
equality of opportunity and social mobility, meeting the needs of the economy,", 
individual development , and transmission and' evolution of values. Finally, : 
the effective use. of resources in pursuit of the policy objectives is discussed. 
(ERIC) NOTE; - See also Jaeger, R.M. in: SOCIAL INDICATORS: METHODS 
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California State Department of Education. A brief annotated bibliography on 

(1) societal futures; (2) educational futures; (3) educational alternatives 
and change; (A) resources: societal and educational . Sacramento: Author, 
1979. 

Publications selected to provide educators with information about changing 
societal values, attitudes, technologies, jobs, lifestyles, and political 
structures , and about the implications ! of these changes vis-a-vis education 
and educational processes, are listed in this annotated bibliography. Part I 
lists and annotates 41 books representing a cross-section of views of societal 
futurists. Seventeen references on the field of educational futures are pre- 
sented in r Part H. Part III comments on 15 books on . educational change that 
might offer implementation assistance at the school or district level. Part IV 
lists 13 organizations which can provide information about societal and educa- 
tional futures. References which are of special interest to those beginning a 
study of the future are noted in each section. Also presented are lists of 
additional writers whose works may be of interest. (ERIC) 

Cornish, E. . The study of the future: An introduction to the art and science 
of understanding and shaping tomorrow's world . Washington, D.C.: World 
Future Society, 1977. 

A general introduction to futurism and future studies. Chapters discuss 
the history of the futurist movement, ways to introduce future -oriented think- 
ing into organizations, the philosophical assumptions underlying studies of the 
future, methods of forecasting," current^ thinking about what may happen as a 
result of the current revolutionary changes in human society, etc. The volume 
also includes detailed descriptions of the life and thinking of certain prom- 
inent futurists and an .annotated guide to further reading. (WFS) 

Fpwles, J. (Ed.). Handbook of futures research . Westport, Ct.: Greenwood 
Press, 1978. -v. * ' 

This handbook is an attempt to explain the^ aims and content of the rela- 
tively, young field of futures research to a somewhat uninformed but interested 
audience. It contains 41 articles, authored 6r corauthored by leading futurists 
The articles which are described as "representative of the matters discussed in 
the journals futurists read and the conferences tjhey attfend" reveal a consider- 
able diversity in the approaches to futures research. They reflect the o^irr*ent 
troublespots in the ..field as well as its vitality. J 

The book is divided into 5 parts.. Part I contains three .articles about the 
growth of futures research while Part II gives^an overview of the major diffi- 

culties of thej'fie^d. .Part III discusses the/ various procedures, the "how", 

of futures research. Specifically, it contains articles on the practice of 
intuition, the utility of science fiction i images . of the future, scenarios, 
trend extrapolation, the Delphi technique,, cross-impact analysis, simulation 
modeling, simulation gaming, technological forecasting, technology assessment, 
and social indicators and social, forecasting. Part IV describes substantive 
areas for futures research, the "what", /for instance, in the fields. of popu- 
lation, food supply, energy, environment, urban development, communications, 
biomedical research, technology, poiitics, education, and space. Fart V dis- 
cusses future challenges for futures research. \ 

\ ' \\ / , ■ 'j 

Appendices, on existing journals, periodic reports , ^graduate programs, and 
organizations in futures research supplement the overview. In addition, a 
brief glossary and notes on the contributors are prbvided. 



_ Johansen, R.,& Samuel, P. A. Future societal developments and/postsecondary 
education: A handbook for citizen organizations Report R-38) . Menlo • 
Park: Institute for the Future, 1977~ (ERIC Document Reproduction 
•Service No. ED 144 421) \ 

This handbook is addressed to organizations with goals related to post high 
school learning. Basic information is provided about future societal develop- 
ments in the United States that should be taken into consideration in making 
, organizational decisions. Some practical methods for long-range planning aire 
also outlined; Four areas of societal change are considered: (1) demographics; 
(2) work; (3) political economy; and (4) "learning inventions." In exploring 
the four areas of change, the likely trends in each are plotted and some possible 
sources of discontinuity are examined. The authors 1 judgments about these 
societal developments "and their implications for postsecoridary education are 
included as notes to ttjte text. (ERIC) \ 

Marien, M. Societal directions and alternatives: A critical guide to the 
literature . LaFayette, N.Y. : Information for Policy -Design, 1976^ 

A guide to theTLiterature dealing with what various thinkers belief is 
happening in our society. This extensively annotated bibliography provides 
listings of books on a wide variety o|s> topics, including : Optimists and 
Pessimists,* Ecology and the Limits to Growth, World Order, Decentralization, 
Human Needs, Government Reform, Redistribution of Wealth and Power, etc. 
This is a fascinating volume to dip into. (WFS) 

Marien, M. (Ed.). The* hot ..list Delphi: An exploratory survey of essential 
reading^ for the future ". Syracuse, N.Y. : Syracuse University, Educational 
Policy Research Center, ^1972. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 071 192) / ; \ : 

. This report lists 236 boojcs and articles of which 192 have been rated by a 
panel of 14 qualified futurists. .The findings of this survey are being made 
available to aid in the professionalization of the \f ield of futures research; 
to encourage more and better surveys such as /this one; and to provide a some- » 
what authoritative list of selected readings, for policymakers, professionals, 

, students,* and concerned citizens who wish to further their understanding of 
futures, futurists,' and futuristics. The documents are rated according to 
merit and reading audience/ Futures documents are annotated and classified- 
according to (1) general overviews; (2) general symposia and anthologies; 

x (3)- technology and its impacts; (4) population, resources and environment; 

N(5) government and international ^relations; .(6) business arid . economics ;> (7) : 

/ttte individual, the family, and youth; (8) communications and education; (9) 
futures "classics 11 ; (10) Utopias and science fiction; (11) methodology; and 
(12) bibliographies and directories. From these documents 36 were selected 
as a Recommended basic library for : futurists. The review* also^ includes in- v 
formktiori about how to acquire the documents surveyed. (ERIC) 

Staman, E. - A catalogue Qf planning in higher education: Organizations- , , 
periodicals, bibliography . Washington, D.C.: Society for College, and * 
. University Planning, 1978. ;. ( 

This document is designed to be a< catalogue of source information related 
•to highep^feducation pianning^and administration j with an emphasis^ on, the toopLs 
required for planning personnel. x i * ' * 




World Future Society. The future : A guide to information sources (2nd ed.). 
Washington , D.C. : ' World Future Society, 1979. ~ 

This "second edition of "The Future: A Guide to Information Sources" rep- 
resents, an extensive^ revision and includes considerably rodre information than 
the first edition published in 1977* This volume contains lists of individuals, 
organization, research projects, books and reports, pe/iodicals, films, t$pes, 
games and simulations, media presentations, and.courseb and programs offered by 
educational institutions. In addition, it offers a glossary of terms frequently 
found in writing about the future and several indices. Xlt's an invaluable 
source of information for everyone involved in the study of the future(s). 
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,§3el<l f D. The coming of post-industrial society: A venture in social fore- 
casting . New York: Basic Books, 1973. 

This book contains most of the concepts that sociologist Bell has developed 
in recent years. Scholarly and well-documented,, it offers a thoughtful analy- 
sis of the great social trends that are shaping our future society. Bell 
argues that people can make meaningful forecasts about the future. of modern 
society ? they take the trouble to understand fully the present conditions 
of . that society and the trends visibly at work in it. (WFS) 

Boucher, W.I. (Ed.). The study of the future: An agenda for research . 

Washington, D.C.: National Science Foundation, 1978. (ERIC Document Re- 
production Service No. ED 148 318) 

This collection of 18 papers is concerned with the beliefs, methods, prac- 
tices, and results associated with the type of forecasting which has become V 
known in the last 10 to 15 years as "futures research". Topics discussed in- 
clude: (1) forecasting methodology; ,(2) the validity of forecasting systems; v * s 
(3) unforeseen developments; (4) forecasting in political science, sociology, 
technology, and economics; (5) normative forecasting; (6) forecasting for de- V 
cisionmaking and policymaking; (7) professional issues in forecasting re- 
search; and (8) the future of futures research. Results of a survey of 
current forecasting efforts and a bibliography are appended. (ERIC) 

Clarke, A. G. Profiles of the future:. An inquiry xEnfrb the limits of the , 
possible (Rev. ed.). New York: Harper and Row/ 1973. ~ 

/ 

This is a new edition of one of the classics of futurist literature. The 
book was originally published , in 1963 and some of the things that Clarke spoke 
of have already come true. The first two chapters explore the question of why 
prophets in the past often failed to foresee the future. Clarke attributes 
this to (1) a failure of nerve and (2) a failure of imagination. In the one 
case, the would-be prophet has all the facts/but cannot see that they point to 
an inescapable conclusion. In the other case, the prophet does not have the 
facts and can't imagine them. Later chapters explore such topics as trans- 
port, ground-effect machines, ocean mining^ space, etc. This exceptionally 
well-written and scientifically balanced book presents the author's imaginative 
forecasts for the next 150 years. Clarke maintains that it is impossible to 
predict the actual future in any detail but one can delineate the general 
direction that development might take and indicate the realistic possibilities. 
(WFS) 

Cole, S., Gershuny, J. , & Miles, I. Scenarios of world development. Futures , 
1978, 10 (February), 3-20. 

This article looks at 16 recent studies of global futures and e xamin es 
their conclusions within a sociopolitical framework. Three idealised world- 
views — conservative, reformist, radical — are constructed from this framework; 
they are then married with a classification based upon the two parameters of x 
high growth-low growth and equality-inequality. This allows for the concise 
mapping of existing scenarios and, by the elucidation of the major differences 
in sociopolitical forecasts, provides a simple but effective technique for com- 
parative analysis. Two quality-of-life issues, the future of work, and of 
political development and change, are used as concrete examples of how the 
method can be used to create a series of scenarios which cover the whole/ 
socio-political spectrum of alternative futures. (AUTHOR) / 
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Cornish, E. 1999 : : The world of tomorrow . Washington, D.C.: The World . 
Future Society, 1978. 

This anthology of articles from THE FUTURIST is divided into four sections: 
"The Future as History/" "The Future as Progress," "The Future as Challenge," 
and "The Future as Inventicn." The subjects covered included, economic visions, 
. architecture, medicine, spa?e colonies, energy, education, sex, work, appro- 
priate technology, the automated office, and social inventions. (WFS) 

Drucker, P.F. The age of discontinuity: Guidelines to our changing society . - 
New. York: Harper and Row, 1969. 

Economist Drucker describes four areas of significant discontinuity: (1) 
new technologies— not embroiderments on old ones, but entirely new ones— which 
will bring about new industries* and render some , existing ones obsolete; (2) 
the world economy, which is becoming a single market, one "global shopping 
center"; (3) highly organized power concentrations to which all our social 
tasks have been entrusted, but concerning which there is increasing disillusion- 
ment; and (4) the centrality of knowledge, which Drucker views as the most 
important of the four discontinuities. "Knowledge during the last decades," 
Drucker says, "has become the central capital, the cost center, the crucial 
• resource of the economy. This changes labor forces and work, teaching and 
learning, the meaning of knowledge and its politics." Drucker anticipates an 
upcoming period of change in the world economy with Tour new industries be- 
coming major forces: those based on . information , oceans, materials, and the 
megalopolis. Drucker forecasts that the knowledge industry will account for 
one-half of. the total national product in the late 1970s. (WFS) 

Ferkiss, V.C. Futurology: Promises, performances, prospects . Beverly Hills, 
California: Sage Publications, 1977. ; 

One of the "Washington papers written for the Center for Strategic and 
International Studies^ Georgetown University, this book presents a survey of 
the art and science oT predicting the future. (WFS) 

Harman, W.W. The "coming transformation. Futurist , 1977, 11(1), 4-11- 

The industrial nations fade mounting crises due, ironically, to their 
success in solving earlier problems. The solution to the current crises may 
lie in a basic transformation of the societies .themselves. Social forces 
which might bring about such a transformation arise both frdm the nature of the 
fundamental dilemmas now faced, by the industrialized world, and a resurging 
sense of transcendental values and goals. Research on alternative futures 
carried out during the years 1967 to 1977 at Stanford Research Institute is 
summarized . Most scenarios for the future tend to lie in 1 of 2 groups. One 
group sees a future of gradual change, evolving along the lines of the modern- 
ization trend of many past centuries. The 2nd group sees the likelihood of an 
inflection in this trend: industrial society, faced with a set of dilemmas 
rooted intrinsically. in the industrial paradigm, will transform itself into a 
significantly different "transindustrial" society, probably with a wrenching 
and traumatic transition period. (SOCIOL AB) 
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Hirschhorn, : L. Post-industrial life: A US perspective • Futures , 1979, 11 
. (August), 287-298. 

This article discusses the observation that adulthood is, no longer the 
relatively static plateau of personal development. Increasing freedom of 
choice between life and work, and within work itself, produces greater re- 
sponsibilities and an increase, in psychological stress. The family, the 
school, and various other social institutions are losing their rigid control 
over an individual's life course, Developmental.. adulthood is -now emerging, 

as the categories of youth and adolescence emerged^ in the 19th century. If 

changes in the fields of culture, work, and social scheduling are put of 
step, problems of marriage breakdown, decreased economic growth, or personal 
-aimlessness will result. The author suggest that even if the changes are in . 
harmony, a time-sensitive social pdjLicy will be necessary to bridge the grow- 
ing gap between individual decisions and aggregate flows of people, resources, 
and jobs. (AUTHOR) 

Holroyd, P r Cringe and discontinuity: Forecasting for the 1980s. Futures , 
1978, 10 (February), 31-43. 

\ This outline of forecasting takes a very broad view — covering many of the 
diverse approaches now available — so that attention can be paid to the role of 
forecasting in discovering and analysing alternatives, as well as to Its es- 
tablished role in prediction. The philosophy of forecasting and the differing 
methodological approaches are discussed, highlighting particularly the problem 
of continuity and discontinuity in change, and the concepts of the /cultural 
barrier and the paradigm shift v The author, applying the idea of discontinuity 
in social change (the paradigm shift) , examines some possibilities foy the 
1980s. He argues that in the field of social forecasting, which is now be- 
coming an important element in all other types of forecasting, the forecaster's 
capability to foresee broad changes iri values is crucial, since such changes 
will themselves lead to further developments throughout society. Forecasting 
is now reaching the stage where its methods and philfosophy^ allow us to assess 
potential hazards, and to prea ct, rather than react, to thexp. (AUTHOR) 

Jantsch, E. Technological planning and social futures . New York: Wiley and 
Sons, 1972. 

This book consists mainly of articles which the author has published since 
his survey of methods and organization of technological forecasting in 1967. 
It reflects his growing concern with the framework of thought and action in 
which forecasting techniques are employed. 

After developing -a general framework for long-range thinking, its applica- 
tion to the development of technology and its translation into terms of cor- 
porate planning, Jantsch gives a brief survey of some of the principal cate- 
gories and methodological concepts of technological forecasting. He, then, 
deais with the basic shift from product-oriented to function-oriented thinking } 
which accompanies the introduction of strategic long-range planning and disr y 
cusses its organizational implications. In his final chapters,. he turns his 
attention to the roles and responsibilities of corporations and outlines 
changes which will be introduced to scientific and technological activity in 
general, and the University, in particular, if science and technology are to be 
marshalled for a long-range purpose of mankind. 
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de Jouvenel, B. ( The art of conjecture ) (N. Lary, Trans.). New York: Basic 
Books, 1967. 

Originally published in France in 1964 , this book has become one of the 
classics of futurist literature. De Jouvenel, widely known as an economist 
and 1 philosopher, regards looking into the future as an art rather than a 
science. After laying 0 the philosophical groundwork for the hew emerging 
field, he urges the creation of a "forecasting forum" to develop the art ',\ 
Tor government, industry, and people at large. (WFS) 

^Kahn, H., Brown, W., 4 Martel, L. The next 2.00 years:. A scenggflo for America 
and the world. New York: . William Morrow and Co., 1976. T i ~~ 

. Kahn and his Hudson Institute colleagues present a highly optimistic view 
of America's future. They express confidence that Americans will become in- 
creasingly wealthy and that the problems associated with shrinking supplies 
of fossil fuels and increasing pollution can be overcome. This book might 
well be read in conjunction with the more pessimistic Awakening from the 
Dream by Rufij^ E. Miles/ Jr. (WFS) 

Linstone, H.A., & Siramonds, , W.H.C. (Eds.).- Futures research: New directions 
Reading, Mass.: Addison-Wesley, 1977. 

The theme which underlies the 25 articles of this book is the contention 
that futures^ research, as well as research in general, "must move beyond the 
objective, analytic, reductionist, number-oriented, optimizing, and fail-safe 
ways." It must "learn to think with equal fluency in more subjective, synthe- 
sizing, holistic, qualitative, option-increasing, and safe-fail ways." The 
heart- of the matter is the perceptual change in the research worker him/her- . 
self. Foremost, futures research is the formulation of the questions. 

The three major parts of the book deal with the shifting f oundations in 
research in general and futures studies in particular, issues and difficulties 
in managing complexity, and critical questions in regard to currently used 
methodologies. In addition, a number of recent projects in futures research 
are described. 

/ One of these projects, "The Problem of Critical Problem Selection* by 
Tei'ge, P. et al., provides the reader with a, list and brief description of 
-41 future national and international problems. This list is seen' by the edi- 
tors of this book as a crude guage to "determine the gulf between the state 
of the art and the desiderata in futures research." 

Biographical data of ^he editors and contributors supplement the book. 

Loye, D. The knowable future : A psychology of forecasting and prophecy . 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1978.., / 

One of the main purposes of this book is to examine the science lying be- 
hind futures prediction as a form of venture as well as an informal mass ac- 
tivity. The author presents a case for viewing the task of futures forecast- 
ing as a central problem to all science that could be .used to revitalize so- 
cial science and provide for a shift in paradigm. 



In Part I, Loye provides the reader with, a common body of basic information 
about forecasting and a futures-relevant psychology. In Part 2, he move£ on 
to applications, the "how to" aspects of forecasting. He describes the research 
-and development of his Ideological Matrix Prediction (IMP) and pays special 
attention to the use of right as well' as left brain operations in futures pre- 
diction. 

Michael, N. Oh learning to plan — and planning to learn , San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973. 

Though most people agree there i3 need for long-range social planning, 
almost no such planning is underway. -The author, a social psychologist, ex- 
plans the various resistances in individuals and groups that must be overcome 
in order to have long-range social planning'. (C) 

\ ' . 

Miles , E . , Jr . Awakening from the, American dream The social and political 

limits to growth . New York: Universe Books, 1976. 

Formerly a top career official of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and later President of the Population Reference Bureau, Rufus Miles 
currently is senior fellow and lecturer at the Woodrow Wilson School of Public 
and International Affairs at Princeton University. In this book he analyzes 
22 determinants that have brought American society to its present state. He 
believes that American society is highly vulnerable to further social deterior- 
ation, sabotage, and breakdown. This highly pessimistic work may be contrasted 

with Herman Kahn's highly optimistic volume, The Next ?00 Years . (C) 

i 

Perlof f , H. (Ed.). The future of the U.S. Government: Toward the year 2000 . 
New York: George Braziller, 1971. 

This is a report of a task force of the Commission on the Year 2000 of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. The book includes 19 essays plus panel 
discussions. The book's editor is Dean of the School of Architecture and Ur- 
ban Planning at the University of California at Los Angeles* 
Perlof f says that the activities of . the task force centered on two themes: 
(1) the most significant problems and critical issues that the government of 
the United States will have to face, and (2) the institutional changes and 
processes needed to. enable the government to cope effectively with these 
changes. (C) 

Schwarz , S . ( Ed . ) . Knowledge and concepts in futures studies . Boulder : 
Westview Press, 1976. 1 

1 ■ ■ 

This book contains 12 essays, written by Swedish scientists, which discuss 
the question of the role of futures studies in decision-making and long-range 
planning. The authors address methodological problems in future studies as 
well as conceptual and analytical issues. 

Spekke, A. A. (Ed;). The next 25 years: Crisis and opportunity . Washington, 
D.C.: The World Future Society, 1975. 

This volume is a selection of 47 thought-provoking papers submitted to the 
World Future Society's Second General Assembly, June "1975. The meeting was 
the largest gathering of futurists ever held (approximately 2,800 attendees). 
The papers were selected for their general interest 3pd c relevance to the theme 
of the meeting—a look at the prospects for mankind during the final quarter 
of the 20th century. (WFS) 
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Theobald, R. An alternative future for America's third century . Chicago: 
, Swallow Press, 1976. 

Ranging over many themes, socio-economist Theobald attempts to explore the 
problems mankind faces, the possibilities for deep change presented by these 
problems, and how people c^ hope to bring about the revolution in values, 
institutions, and systems needed to avoid extinction. He covers such themes 
as communications, the*^environment,< education, the theory of guaranteed in- 
come, and income distribut ion. (C) 

Weaver, R.A. Whither goest futur-ees)., -(ism), -Cology), -(istics) in educa- 
tion? Educational Research Quarterly ,. 1977. .1(4), 5-12.' 

■ Futures research is defined as the .development and use of forecasting 
techniques: (1) for estimating the likelihood of an event 's .occurence over 
time; (2) for examining the probability of one event's occurence affecting the 
likelihood of another even 1 ts occurence; and, (3) for analyzing the relation- 
ships among forecasted alternatives. (ERIC) 
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Allen, T.H. Cross-impact analysis: A technique for managing interdisciplinary 
research. Journal of the Society of Research Administrators , 1978, 10(1), 

11-18. ~ ~ " r ~~ ~~ ~~ 

' . " $ • 

Cross-impact analysis can be used to deal with the conceptual and communi- 
cation obstacles found in complex research efforts such as attempting to or- 
ganize large amounts 6t data connected with larger research ef f orts and at- 
tempting to plot the numerous cause and effect stimuli. Cross-impact analysis 
4s a method that can be used to reveal and examine interactions among future 
events* It reveals the conditional probabilities -of forecasted events in a 
set and identifies the potential interactions among the events in the set. 
* Cross-impact analysis presents events and their associated probabilities in a 
matrix form which jnakes judgments more explicit. Cross-impacts or interactions 
between events often suggest new causal and correlational linkages never 
"noticed beforfc. /The method can also be iised to test policies. References. (INFO) 

• < V " ' r 

Alter, S. The. evaluation of generic cross-impact models. Futures , 1979, 11 
(April), 132-150. . 

The first cross-impact models were developed ten years ago. Since then, 
many versions of this technique have been developed. This article proposes 
criteria for evaluating generic cross-impact models and demonstrates the use 
of these criteria. It distinguishes carefully between generic cross-impact 
models and application models. Generic models consist of mathematical defini- 
tions and computational procedures; . application models consist of a generic 
model plus appropriately expressed data relevant to the topic being analysed. 
Four criteria are proposed for evaluating generic cross-impact models: in- 
ternal consistency, robustness, generality, and clarity. (AUTHOR) 

. * • i : . . ' : . 4 • 

Amara, R.C. 1 A note on cros.s-impact analysis: A calculus for sequence-depend- 
ent events. Futures , 1$?2, 4 (September), 267-271- * 

* Commonly, cross-impact analyses employ methods whicji use the notions and 
assumptions of conditional probabilities. Accordingly, effects dependent on 
time sequence of events are usually not considered. Since the time sequence 
or order of events or developments is often overriding in determining absolute, 
conditional, and joint probabilities, a need exists to define and develop a 
suitable calculus for describing such interactions. Such is the purpose of 
this article. 

Armstrong, J.S. Long-range forecasting: From crystal ball to computer . 
New York: J. Wiley & Sons, 1978. T • ~*~ 

] This is a book about long-range forecasting methods written for people who 
have "done or are doing forecasting in? business, government, academic, or con- 
sulting. It is written in a clear and jabgon-free language, well structured, 
and filled with practical examples from all areas of the social, behavioral 
and management sciences. 

The book is divided into five parts. Part I/, "Getting Started", describes 
how to implement different methods of long-range' forecasting, discusjes the 
systems approach and its relevance to long-range forecasting, and outlines some 
general research strategies. Part II, ^Forecasting Methods", examines methods 
one might use in< long-range forecasting. Consideration is given to the most 



effective way to use judgmental, extrapolation, econometric, and segmentation 
methods, as well as to combinations of these methods. The use of amalgamated 
forecasts' is also examined. Part III, "Evaluating Models", discusses how to 
.evaluate forecasting models. This includes how to analyze inputs to a model; 
as well as how to analyse the outputs from it. Part IV, "Comparing Methods", 
examines , the relative advantages of each of the forecasting methods. Evidence 
is presented to identify which methods are best in which situation. A guide 
is constructed for the selection of the methods most appropriate for a specific 
problem. Part V, "Commencement", discusses what forecasting methods will prove . 
to be more popular and more useful in the future. It also suggests areas where;, 
further research on forecasting methods' will be most valuable. 

■ / 

/ 

Armstrong's book can also be used is. a guide and reference /to forecasting 
methods. An extensive bibliography with explanations and, ratings, a list of 
references with "promising titles that should be of interest tb readers of 
long-range forecasting", a glossary ^"and a number of appendices are provided 
for this purpose. / 

Eden, C. Modelling the influence of decision makers on the future. Futures , 
1977, 9(4), 272-284. 

Attempts to use futures research in a specific framework are deiscribed; 
the development of a model to be used as a basis for actiqn within a UK local 
authority. The model is designed to explore the ramifications of the decision- 
making activities of real people within a specific organization. It repre- 
sents an original attempt to include explicitly the acts/ of human endeavor 
which influence the direction of the future within a model for indicating 
possible futures. The current state of the model-building activity which is 
intended to depict the policy-making process is described. The model is based 
upon concepts drawn from cognitive psychology & sociology. The model meets its 
primarjf^objective in organizational design and can be utilized as a tool for 
policy making. . 5 Figures. (SOCIOL AB) 

Enzer, S. INTERAX - An interactive model for studying future business en- 
vironments (Monograph 35). Los Angeles: USC, Center for Futures Re- 
search, 1979. 

The extended planning horizon together with the rapid pace of change have 
made the topic of developing environmental (contextual) scenarios for strategic 
purposes extremely difficult and time-consuming. For this reason, the Center 
for Futures Research developed a forecasting procedure, INTERAX, which contains 
data needed to analyze a wide range of strategic issues in a computer model 
that is ready for immediate use in analyzing issues as they arise. This paper 
briefly describes the rationale, data, and. alternative ways in which INTERAX 
can be used. 

Enzer, S. Interactive cross-impact modeling (Monograph 27). Los Angeles: 
USC, Center for Futures Research, 1976. 

This report covers the status of the methodological research through the 
second year of the 20 Year Forecast Project of the Center for Futures Research. 
The method described in this paper ^is based on the assumption that the future 
cannot be "predicted" or "pre-told", since it contains many uncertainties and 
is affected by societal actions which /basically defy scientific analysis. The 
author, therefore, suggests that an approach to developing greater insight into 
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alternative future scenarios has to be in the domain of a structured art form, 
not a scientific process. The interactive cross-impact modeling approach is 
discussed with its^ emphasis on policy analysis and accounting. 

Enzer, S.,4 Alter, S. Cross-impact analysis and classical probability: The 
question- of consistency. Futures, 1978, 10 (June), 227-239. 

A great deal of confusion has surrounded the basic definitions and concepts 
in the various versions of cross-impact analysis. The purpose of this article 
is : to clarify the meaning of one of the fundamental concepts — conditional 
probability — as. used in a cross-impact analysis. The authors begin by illus- 
trating two versions of conditional-probability, one based on correlation and 
one based on causation, and show that the latter is much better suited to the 
study of alternative futures. One of the main sources of past misunderstanding 
is the attempt to apply the correlative conditions of Bayes 1 theorem to a 
Causative cross-impact analysis. They demonstrate that there is no inconsis- 
tency between Bayes f theorem and cross-impact analysis; the confusion results 
' from the use of Bayes 1 theorem when the basic analysis involves causation. (AUTHOR) 

Swing, R.P. The uses of futurist techniques in issues management. Public 
Relations Quarterly , J&79> 24(4), 15-18. 

Issues management arose from the recognition by corporations that they take ' . - 
account of and participate in, when appropriate, the public policy process. 
Moreover, public pplicy <±an be defined as the main mechanism for the social 

* control / of business* Futures research is also referred to as social forecasting. 
Futures research is an older concept than issues management and its tools and 
methods are now being incorporated into issues management procedures, /Today, 
futurists come from all disciplines, occupations and avocational fields. Al- 
though over 150 forecasting* techniques have been developed, only about 12 are 
widely used. These include: (1) trend extrapolation, {2) trend impact analy- 
sis (TIA), (3) scanning, (4) monitoring, (5) the Delphi technique, (6) cross- 
impact analysis, (7) computer simulations, (8) scenario writing, and (9) tech- 
nology assessment. Congress established its office of technology assessment 

. in 1974, and it has been active in developing reports to aid legislators to 
evaluate the . impact of new technology. Among other .techniques used in futures 
research, one new approach being developed is called ideological matrix pre- 
diction (IMP), references. (INFO) 

Fowles, J. The problem of values, in futures research. Futures, 1977, 9(4), 
303-314. " < ~ 

Future research results in one contemporary set of values being elevated ' 
above others, then imposed upon the future. The imposition comes in the form 
of plans, which are certain not to harmonize perfectly with future values, as 
values fluctuate in time. A three-point approach is proposed for reducing the 
discrepancy between futurist values, expressed In plans, and the values found 
among the eventual subjects of plans. The three steps include: (1) hazarding 
guesses about future values, (2) considering altering future values, and (3) 
creating flexible plans. A combination of the three is necessary for dealing 
with the discrepancy between present plans and future values. (SOCIOL AB) 
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Fowlesi J. An overview of social forecasting procedures. Journal of American 
Institute of Planners , 1976, 42(3), 253-263. "~ *~" ^ 




Extrapolation from trend measurements is* the most common of systematic < 
methods for forecasting the future or large-scale social systems. The search 
for a firmer conceptual basis of extrapolation has taken two forms - M) cer- 
tain psychological elements held in common by the members of^a social system 
- presage subsequent sociocultural realities. The factors^included are images / 
,of the future ^values, aspirations, and motives; (2) the second approach is %o 
project forwarcTSan understanding of the social system itself. In the field of 
... futures research/ this has resulted in such techniques as the Delphi method, 
'scenario writing, simulation modeling/ and cross-impact analysis. (INFO) 

.Godet, M. The crisis in .forecasting and the emergence of ; the "prospective " 
approach^ Oxford : Per&amon, 1979 • ~ 

This is an introduction to the development of scenarios. Godet spends con- 
siderable ti^ r> exp3]ai^^ the limitations of traditional or, to use his termino- 
logjr^clia^sical forecasting methods. Godet then proceeds to describe in detail 
a method) of scenario development which he has used in a variety of applications 
in France. The last two chapters of the bdok provide specific examples of the 
use of the method. (C) 

Helmer, 0. * Problems in futures research, Delphi and causal cross-impact analy- 
sis. Futures , 1977, 9(1), 17-31. 

Futures analysis deals with areas for which no definite natural laws exist. 
In these conditions, reliance on the opinions of experts becomes necessu^y. 
The Delphi^ technique, as defined by N. Dalkey and 0. Helmer ("An Experimental 
Application of the Delphi Method to the Use of Experts," Management Science, 
1963-p.9) 9 offers a means by Which opinions within an expert group can be ex- 
"^changed. Thic approach deals with events one at a time. An extended method, s' 
cross-causal impact analysis, in which the impact of an event or condition in 
one time period on other events or conditions in later, time periods is esti- 
mated, allows the formation of models of processes. An example of this tech- • 
nique is presented. It of f ers the possibility of confronting estimators with 
explicit implications- of their estimates which can improve the consistency of 
these estimates. Once a model so formulated has reached a stage at which it 
is cdhsidered fairly realistic, it can be used for planning purposes. The 
presented model still has many imperfections, but it offers a possible advance 
on current] technologies. 1 Figure, 8 Tables, Appendix. (SOCIOL AB) 

Linstone, H.A., & Turoff, M. (Eds.). The Delphi Method; Techniques and 
applications . Reading, Mass.; Addison-Wesley, 1975. 

This took is a collection of articles whicli were written during the first 
half of the seventies on a diversity of applications of the Delphi Method. 
The editors deliberately selected contributions which relf ect the vast dif- 
ferences in the use 6f the method in order to show that "in its design and Use 
Delphi is more of an art than a science." All but four of the articles were 
esepcially prepared for this book. 
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In their introductory chapter, the editors give a brief ^account of the 
evolution of' the t Delphi Method, its characteristics, and the reasons for iteu 
use, successes and failures. .,. Chapters II and III consist of articles whicrF*'' 
provide an overview of the methog, its utility, the underlying philosophy, and 
broad classes of applications^ Chaest ions of precision and accuracy'of Delphi 
are considered in chapter IV* Chapters V and VI describe some of the special- 
ized techniques that have evolved for asking questions and evaluating responses, 
foremost among them the cross-impact analysis* The effect computers can have 
on Delphi and speculations on the future of the technique itself are dis- 
cussed in Chapter VII The book concludes with a summary of pitfalls which 
can serve the practi oner as a continuing checklist (Chapter VIII). 

In addition to the references associated with each of the articles in the 
book, Linstone & Turoff provide the reader with a comprehensive bibliography 
which is' broken down into a number of separate sections for the purpose of 
greater utility to the user. Biographical data of tjie editors and contributors 
are also included. it 

Lipinski, H., & Tydeman, J. Cross-impact analysis: Extended KSIM. Futures , 
1979, 11 (April), 151-154. v 



The authors present an extension of Kane's* * cross-impact simulation model 
(KSIM) that allows the inclusion of events and trends, and discuss the basic 
issues of forecasting and compatibility of forecasts. , ^ 

(1) ' 

Kane, J. A primer for a new cross-impact language - KSIM. Technologi- 
cal-Forecasting and Social Change , 1972, 4, 129-142. k 

Lowehhar, J.P #! & Stanton, J.L.- Computer time sharing: 180 time series analy- 
sis techniques combined .form an effective, understandable forecasting tool. 
Marketing News , 1975, 8(22), p. 6. 

The service-bureau company has combined all of the existing time-series- 
analysis forecasting techniques into one package on its management time-sharing^, 
system. Marketing executives report that with it they can accurately plan 
sales quotas, control costs, and monitor many segments of the marketing plan 
they previously could not mqasure. The 180 unified techniques eliminate the 
theoretical 'guessing' previously relied on. For the marketer, TSA can help * 
augment decisions / with respect to market monitoring, promotional plans, and . 
product-market potential, for long-run and short-run decision-making, TSA is 
relatively inexpensive, related to the. out-of-pocket costs generated and to 
the cost' of the manager's time. Since the^manager has % hands on < when using 
TSA with time-sharing, he does not requir^ the inBeltface between data-process- 
ing and his department. Some time-sharing companies! provide extensive educa- 
tion and non-technical literature assistance^in the forecasting area. (INFO) 

Martino,. J.p. Technological forecasting for decision-making . New York: 1 
Elsevier, 1972^ ^ 

A comprehensive, authoritative treatise on the methodology of technological 
forecasting and its application to social, business, and government decision- 
making. (WFS) * c 
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Mitchell , V R.B. 9 Tydeman, J., & Curnow, R. Scenario generations: Limitations 
and developments in cross-impact analysis. Futures, 1977, 9(3), 205-215. 

Informed subjective judgment has a place in decision making, and cross- 
impact analysis, may be useful in providing this information. Focus here is 
on the art of scenario generation, review of several existing procedures t and 
their limitations: The information needs of decision makers are discussed 
and three alternative 1 approaches are outlined and compared in terms Of their 
relative efficiency X In> that decisions are being made and resources are being 
allocated in an increasingly uncertain world, scenarios offer the decision 
maker; 3 context withinVwhich to evaluate proposals. v 5 Tables. (S0CI0L AB) 

Sarifl, R.K. A sequential approach to cross-impact analysis. Futures (UK), 
1978, 1(1), 53-62. ^ ' '* I 

A knowledge of the /likelihoods of future scenarios is needed for planning 1 
in industry and government. The approach in this presentation employs the 
knowledge and the experience of "experts" in the form of subjective probabili- 
ties to determine the likelihood of events. The necessary and sufficient con- 
ditions that the elicited information from the experts must satisfy in order 
to. compute the likelihood of \ the scenarios consistently are derived. A se- 
quential procedure is deVelo^ed that utilizes this information in generating 
• the probabilities of the scenarios. Approximation schemes and sensitivity 
analysis are recommended to implement the approach with less tinje, effor*t, aritf 
cost. This procedure has several advantages over a direct-assessment approach. 
Tables. Equations. References. (INFO) 

Welch, H. Jr., & Watson, S.E> Techniques of future research. New Directions ■ 
for Student Services , 1979, 1(6), 1-16; 

Faced with the challenges of a dynamic future, the concerned student affairs 
professional should be aware of some of the more promising methodologies for 
future' forecasting. The future-rssponsive administrator may wish to incorporate 
these tools into ai pro-active approach to student services. (ERIC) 

Werbos, P. J., &'Titus, J. An empirical test of new forecasting methods de- 
rived from a theory of intelligence: The prediction of conflict in Latin 
America. Transactions on Systems, Man, and Cybernetics , 1978, 8(9) f < 
659-666. 

Describes the "compromise" method, a new computer-b^sed forecasting tool 
that, like regression '(least squares) or new forms of Box-Jenkins methods, 
estimates the parameters of a multivariate dynamic model and may be used for 
cays^l analysis or policy impact analysis. /(PSYCH AB) ' 

Zentner, R. |far games for the board room. Planning Review , 1980, 8(1), 25-30. 

One of th^" main 1 objectives of a planning scenario is to provide decision- 
making alternatives, while a second objective is to impress upon the user the 
uncertainty of the future. Businesses began using scenarios in the develop- 
ment of corporate plans, some of which are public. Development of a scenario 
begins with variable selectibn andl" the setting of premises; the scenario writer 
then must make a distinction! between trends and events; which are to affect the 
scenario. Two main methods tor developing scenarios are available: (1) hard 
methods, ^involving mathematics, moSdels and computers, and (2) soft methods, 
which are intuitive, more qualitative, and involve individual and personal 
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choices. A typical hard method is cross-impact analysis, which offers an 
orderly examination of interaction between several events, using a matrix 
method to systematically examine combinations . The computer model must be 
used with caution. There are many intuitive scenario methods, one of the 
most basic being expert opinion. Har£ and soft methods are essentially com- 
plementary. Charts. (INFO) 
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Allain, V.A. Futuristics and 'education . -Bloomington: Phi Delta Kappa Edu- 
cational Foundation, 1979. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. 
ED 178 398) — l 4 

Educators can help people adjust to rapid and continual social change by 
borrowing techniques developed in the field of futuristics. Specifically, 
educators can encourage people to think about and react to projected changes. 
Futuristics (the field of study concerned with systematic study of the future 
using a wide range of disciplines) is based on the assumption that decisions 
made now will shape the future. Aspects of futures research that differ 
significantly from other types of research include that futures planning is 
action oriented, designed to suggest multiple alternative courses of action, 
dedicated to anticipating and planning genuinely different concepts of the 
future, heavily dependent on the rational study of anticipated developments 
and their consequences, and concerned with creating a probabilistic environ- 
ment." In addition, the concept of alternative rather than inevitable futures 
is fundamental to futuristics. Futurists attempt to determine possible al- 
ternative futures. by considering factors such as history, chance, policy de- 
cisions, scenarios of the future, and projections based on group as well as 
individual opinions. Educatogp can incorporate futuristics into the curriculum 
in a variety of ways, including career awareness activities with a future 
orientation (elementary school), review of Utopian literature and library re- 
search (secondary school), and interdisciplinary courses on the future stress- 
ing forecasting techniques, public policy, technology and educational futuris- 
tics (college level). (ERIC) 

van Avery, D. et al. Futuristics and education: An ASCD Task Force report 
^Professional Paper, 1979-1). Alexandria: ASCD, 1979. 

Educational needs for the future are discussed, particularly in light of 
how members of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD) 
can help students prepare for the future. The document is presented in six 
chapiters. Chaptej^Jt presents an overview of ASCD's long range school and edu- 
cational plans. Chapter II defines key concepts in the field of future studies 
including alternatives, purposeful action, holism, extended time frames, inter- 
dependence, and perceptions of the universe by individuals. World problems 
examined in light of - these concepts include ecological collapse, rising world 
population, scarcity of fuel and fresh water, and increasing oil prices. 
Chapter III focuses on educational implications of alternative futures. Topics 
discussed include identifying high priority issues, redefining, knowledge, re- 
focusing curriculum and objectives, and helping create preferable* futures. 
Chapter IV explains how ASCD members can facilitate a futures orientation for 
students by joining the World Future Society, reading about the future, and 
participating in futures studies workshops. Chapter V considers how ASCD 
members can facilitate collaboration in the area of future studies with busi- 
nesses, industries, school^, and social agencies. The final chapter offers a 
brief summary of the report. The document concludes with a directory of indi- 
viduals and organizations involved in the futurist movement.- (ERIC) 

Botkin, J.W. l Elmaridjara, M. , & Malitza^ M. No limits to learning: Bridging 

the human gap (a report to the Club of Rome). Elmsford: Pergamon Press, 1979. 

This latest report to the Club of Rome emphasizes that the human being 
with his/her' largely untapped potential for learning lies at the center of any 
solution of the current world "problematique". It advocates innovative-anti- 
cipatory-participatory learning as opposed to the almost exclusively preferred 
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"maintenance-learning" which primarily reacts to already existing crise S/ . The , 
bridging of the "human gap", i.e., the difference between growing complexity 
and problems today and our capacity to cope vfith it, must be furthered/ by all 
means to advance both survival and human dignity. y 

Bowman, J. , KieT stead, F., Dede, C, & Pullia>, J. The far side of the future : 
Social problems and educational reconstruction . Washington, /D. C. . me 

World Future Society, 1979. > 

j • • ' . ■ I / 

A forceful, innovative proposal for the /reconstruction of society through 
education. W authors outline a comprehensive model for transcending tradi- 



education. \iwe auwiui ^ w-"*"- - ~~-« > , . . . ~ *>„~* i -s 

tionaKeducatW-and emphasize the evolutionary changes that wxll help facili- 
tate living and learning alternatives. /.(WFS) 

Bright, R. A brie'^introduction to technology forecasting concepts and exer- 
• cises. Austin, Yfexas: The Pemaquid Press, 

•— '. I / : 

James Bright is Professor of Technology Management at the University of 
Texas's Graduate School of Business Administration and President of* the In- 
dustrial Management Center in Hilton Head, South Carolina. Since 1967 he has 
organized a series of seminars on technology forecasting and assessment. An 
integral part of Bright 's seminars is the workshop in which students execute 
exercises based on case histories. Some of the most useful exercises are re- 
produced in this volume. Each group of exercises is preceded by a brief ex- 
planation of how forecasting techniques should be applied to the exercise, and 
in the process Bright offers some very clear explanations Ox the forecasting 
techniques now in use. (WFS) 

Carey, M.L. Revised occupational projections to 1985. Monthly Labor Review, 
1976, 99(11), 10-22. 

A detailed description of "revised occupational projections to 1985 is pre- 
sented. Most long term trends in the employment of white collar, blue collar, 
and service workers and farm workers are expected to continue through the mid- 
1980's, but important changes will occur in the mix. As total employment grows 
by 20 percent, the number of jobs for white collar and service workers is pro- 
jected to rise 28 percent. Blue collar jobs will increase by 13 percent. 
Technological changes will cause employment to increase in some occupations, 
Xth^he 6 computerindustry being an excellent example. Health. field occupations 
will grow, while the- education field will grow more slowly and railroad jobs 
will decline. Forecasts indicate a potential supply greater than potential 
demand for college graduates. Jobs calling for workers with less than a high 
school education will be scarcer. . Graphs. Tables. Footnotes. (INFO) 

Danielsen, A.L. Subjective expected rates of return to education. Mississippi 
Valley Journal of Business and Economics , 1972, £(3), p / ■ LL * 

'•The economics of education can be classified into a£least J* distinct cate- 
gories or approaches. (1) rate of [return; (2) human coital stock; (^fore- 
casting manpower; and (4) financial resources formation. The rate-of-return, 
or RlpVr^ch is by far thelSt highly develope^rom a theoretical point of 
view, arid the decision criteria are clear. Nevertheless, one important sub- 
realm of the R approach has been neglected. The purpose-of this Pfperis to 
distinguish actually attained from subjectively estimated rates of return to 
schooling and to present empirical estimates of the latter based on a sample 
of 129 college students. (INFO) .o. 
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Eide, K. Symposium on future programmes of Information and communication in 
educational policy and planning: Synthesis report . Paris: UNESCO, 1978. 

0 

Educational researchers, planners, and. policy makers from both developed 
and developing nations met to present papers on and discuss the topics of in- 
formation and communication in educational policy and planning. This sympos- 
ium report, one of a series of UNESCO reports, summarizes .their papers and dis- 
cussions.) There are four main topics. The first topic is : the problems en- 
countered by the educational policy-makers and planners in obtaining and 
utilizing information. Most countries have a need for wider participation in 
educational decision making. Conventional forms of international dissemination 
of educational information are not meeting this need for they tend to reach only 
a small elite at the national level. A second topic discussed was ways and 
means to select and disseminate relevant information. Participants from Japan, 
the Soviet Union, and the Netherlands described their educational information 
systems. By contrast, another participant talked about the difficulties of an 
African country such as Ghana in obtaining valid information about conditions 
relevant to education. The third topic discussed was the international ex- 
change of information. One idea that was appealing to several participants was 
that of regional networks. The last topic discussed by the symposium is 
Unesco's role in the diffusion and utilization of relevant information. Train- 
ing of personnel was one recommendation. 

Eldredge, W.H. University education in futures studies. The Futurist , 1975, 
9(2), 98-102. 

The number of future-oriented courses in universities has increased sub- 
stantially, a Dartmouth sociologist fkhds in a worldwide survey, but many 
academics are disavowing the futurist label. The most recent survey yields 
conclusions that include" the following -\ future studies courses have grown 
steadily. The most significant developments in future studies appear under 
other names. Some 80 policy studies and 40 >eace studies programs appear in 
college catalogs. Methodological developments in forecasting, systems theory 
and analysis, modeling, and gaming are used to probe the future and have seem- 
ingly been more productive than those labeled futurism. European universities 
generally have not welcomed futures studies as teachable material. Future 
studies have a poor intellectual image. Perhaps -futurists and their publicists 
have promised more than they can deliver. (INFO) 

Enzer, S. Beyond bounded solutions. Educational Research Quarterly , 1977, 
1(4), 22-33. 

Futures research offers new tools for forecasting and for designing al- 
ternative intervention strategies. Interactive cross-irapac^t modeling is 
presented as a useful method for identifying future events. (ERIC) 

Good, M.L. The scientific world in the f 80s. Public Relations Journal , 
1979, 35(D, 22-28. 

Regardless of the education of the population, many recognize that problems 
in the U.S. are quite complicated and that their solution cannot be ascertained 
easily. JIhe U.S. has begun to realize that such difficult questions as environ- 
mental control and industrial production must extend into the 1980s and will 
have a profound effect on academic and scientific establishments in this country. 
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Win* the 1980s, college enrollment is expected to decrease due to the lower 
■Sprite of the 1960s; which means that institutions must continue present 
create new' ones under static budget conditions. Research pro- 

SalTwill be centered around short-term, relevant research rather than 1«£ 

range projects. Opportunities for bright, creative students will lessen which 
■■33 deprive the U.S. of the creative leaders that are needed. The 1980s will 

probably require a return to basic concepts in order to produce another en- 

lightened age/ (INFO) 

Hencley, S.P., & Yates, J.R. (Eds. ) '. Futurism in e ducation: Methodologies. 
Berkeley: McCutchan, 1974. 

This book is an expression of the trend toward a more systematic study of 
the future of education and its environments. It originated in the federally 
support^ General Special Education Administration Consortium (GSEAC) under 
Ihe sponsorship of ?he University Council for Educational Administration (UCEA) 



The 



The book concentrates on the methods for studying educational futures- 
14 methods and related topics were chosen from more than 100 approaches to 
futures resXrcn and are Judged to have significance^ onlyj or the^tudy 
of the future but also, and particularly, for the attainment of desirable 
adaptations in educational institutions. 

, The methods described are varied and wide-ranging. Some'are ^jntitative 
while others are qualitative;, some have already ^ een ^ m P^ nt S t i v rthiSing 
while others have not; some enable researchers to exercise intuitive thinKing 
wMle others are constrained by rigorously defined methods. There is *n 
underlying assumption that only multiple sets of complementary techniques, 
rather than a single one, can make useful forecasts. 

Soecifically. the articles discuss contextual mapping, force analysis, 
relevance trees! the Delphi technique, cross impact matrices, ^planning guide 
cSle^Ariole! scenarios, decision matrix techniques,- morphological analysis, 
technology assessment in education, educational trend analysis, Bayesian 
< sXtSics the Markov Chain theory and technological forecasting, and the 
' Mon^Carlo techniques in forecasting. A number of appendices on statistical 
proceduSs related to the various methods as well as a glossary supplement 
the overview. 

Jantsch, E. Education for design. Futures,, 1972, 4 (September), 232-255. 

J The notion of design adopted in this paper embraces ^des^ofa^ human 
svstems The design tasks envisaged focus on processes rather than structures. 
Severe viewed inthe light of multi-level and multi-goal systems representation 
Ssed^n ^aThuman expedience and aiming at coordination rather thancontrol 

^. h " ton Education for design should focus primarily on the design of 
Sn r1la?ions! instrSeSalitiefand institutions, along with their respective 

• £5%S£n? The nature of learnt at these three steps is seen as the 
cybernetic evolution of measure, norms and values respectively. (AUTHOR) 
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Kyle, R.M. , et al. New challenges, new needs, new images: America in transi- 
tion , Washington, D.C.: Association of American ^alleges, 1979. (ERIC 
document Reproduction Service No. ED 181 785) ^ 

Trends in American higher education are surveyed in this report. Focus of 
the first paper, "Geographies I: A Nation Transforming and Transformed, 11 by 
Regina M. <J. fXyle is on demographic and regional changes affecting higher edu- 
cation. Extensive maps and charts explore the changing nature of American 
perceptions of the U.S. as a nation and the ways in which this perception in- 
fluences educational needs and goals . An overview of- various developments and 
their impact on higher education is presented by Edwin J. Allen, Jr. in the 
second paper, "A Local Habitation and a Name: Rural, Urban, and Suburban En- 
vironments. 11 Three major changes in population distribution are cited: loss 
of population in central cities, with accompanying gain in suburban and rural \ 
areas; an increase in conflicts between the suburbanite and his rural neighbor; 
and changes in the structure of the family. The role of government in higher 
education is considered in the following three articles: "The Federal Govern- 
ment and Higher Education: A Review of the 95th Congress," by John W. Crewson; 
"Future Trends in Funding for Higher Education, 11 by Kathryn Mohrman; and "A 
Department of Education? Summary of Proposals and Policy Implications," by 
John W. Crewson. An bverview of the major legal decisions affecting higher 
education in 1978 is presented in a paper by Frank Gerry and Edward P. Kelley, 
Jr.„ "Legal Affairs and Higher Education." The relationship between state and 
higher education is surveyed in papers by Richard R. Nelson on state labor 
legislation and Phillip J. Hellmuth et al. on "Residency for Tuition Purposes . 
in Wisconsin" (with accompanying data from the Education Commission of the 
States). The Ph.D. job crisis is discussed in a paper by W. Richard Cantwell 
and in a reprinted article entitled, "Working Together. . .The American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and the History of Science Society." (ERIC) 

Lonsdale, R.C. Futures research, policy research, and the policy sciences. 
Education and Urban Society , 1975, 7(3), 246-293, V 

Education relates to the future in very short-term goals, while its role 
should be to prepare the populace, research, and policy for innovative creative 
solutions for projected probabilities. Futures research depends upon reducing 
the uncertainty of probabilities: forecasting, and especially technological 
forecasting, offer alternative methodological approaches projecting alternative 
futures from which choices can be made. Current attempts at futures research 
and policy research give evidence that a meld has, begun with policy pla nnin g. 
Five proposals for futures policy research suggest: (1) large state education 
departments should establish offices of futures research, (2) U*s should en- 
courage establishment of co mmi ssions to draw upon futures interest among fac- 
ulty and students , (3) basic methodology" courses in research should include 
instruction in futures research, (4) doctoral students should be encouraged to 
do studies involving futures research/methods, and (5) U. administrative train- . 
ing programs should encourage exploration c^f futures research. In COMMENTS ON 
THE LONSDALE PAPERS, Thomas S. Popkewitz and Howard E. Wakefield (U of Wisconsin, 
Madison) express interest in and reservations on futures policy. Popkewitz 
sees conceptual problems involved in defining futurism, the moral and political 
dimensions of futures research planning, and the optimism of futurism. Educa- 
tors do not impact methodology only; values are inherent in futuristic concerns 
and self-fulfilling prophecies must be avoided. Who is to decide the ultimate 
concern of futurism's research ~ does this imply an expert elite? A clear 
case for the role of education in futurism is not presented. Wakefield wonders 
which of the available methods would best lend itself to futuristic research 
and asks for comments regarding and lack of interest by school district offi- 
q clals regarding futures planning. Lonesdale replies that /futures research 



does involve values, but. that identifying value shifts should be an important 
function of knowledge gathering. Futurist researchers should project the 
probabilities based on values inherent to each, clarifying value direction 
connected with choices. There is a need for, a recorded history of purism 
so that predictions can be validated against fact. Futurists should be allowed 
to project, predict, and forecast based upon proposed creative solutions . But 
their predictions should be rigorously challenged to elicit the best possible 
alternative for future directions. (SOCIOL AB) 

Madgic, R. Using futures research approaches to aid educational decision- 
making. Thrust for Education Leadership , 1976 , 5(A), 27-28. 

By applying futures research approaches educators are able to reject de- 
mands and/or claims based upon simplistic visions. They can, therefore, make 
more realistic curriculum revisions in planning communication skills programs 
that will benefit students in the future. (ERIC) 

Maier H. Long-term planning and .forecasting for education in the German Demo- 
cratic Republic. In T.S. Khachaturov (Ed.), Methods of l ong-term planning 
and for ecasting (Proceedings of ai conference held by the International 
Economic Association at Moscow).} London: The Macciillan Press, 1976. 

This article describes a numbef of planning models, examining them in terms 
of ■■ their usefulness f/or interrelating the socio-economic, scientific-technical, 
and pedagogical evidence as wellV their relevance for long-term decision- 
making processes in fa socialist-society. The author develops a model which 
allows him to estimate the course of manpower demand over a certain Period of 
time, given changing numbers of skilled workers and graduates from universities 
and higher technical schools, and in turn, to illustrate that changes in these 
numbers affect the total capacity and the pattern of training in the educational 
system of the G.D.R. A model of "difference equations" is used. 

Masini, E.B. Experience of education towards the future. Convergence, 1975, 
8(3), 77-84. 

The author analyzes the experience of education towards the future as it 
is formalized in courses for post-graduate study at the school of future studies, 
Rome: as it is seen by young people, undergraduates, and high school students; 
and as a continuous transformation, acquiring characteristics of lifelong 
education. (ERIC) 

Maxmen, J.S. Forecasting and medical education. Journal. of Medical Education, 
1975, 50(1), 54-65. 

Describes modern forecasting techniques and criteria to evaluate prognostic 
endeavors, including intuitive forecasting, consensus methods, cross-impact 
matrix methods, and trend extrapolation. Examples of how these fut ures 
research" techniques can be applied to medical education are provided. ^ PSYCH AB) 

McCormick, K. The political context of manpower forecasting in Britain. 
British Journal of Industrial Relations , 1977, 15(3), 403-413. 

The most significant development affecting the potential uses of manpower 
forecasting in educational planning has been the emergence of the department^ 
of employment as a strategically important ministry. The responsibilities of 
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this department for t-he full range of utilization will be given more serious 
attention and that manpower forecasting will not be used_tq... concentrate poll- 
tical attention on the educational system. The neglect of the possibilities of 
direct action on the stock of qualified manpower in industry in favor of con- 
centration on the new supply from the educational system represented a usurpa- 
tion of political responsibilities and an attempt to place the burdens of change 
on the educational system. There is some hope^-that a department with a wider 
brief for manpower issues will avoid that pitfall. References. (INFO) 

McNamara, J.F. Trend "impact analysis and scenario writing: An application in 
an urban school district staff development program. Planning and Changing, 

1975, 6(1), 17-27. ■ 

Outlines a field-based project that shows how an urban school district can 
use futures research models to approach long-range planning. (ERIC) 

Moore, L.F. , & Charach, L. Planning for a University: Using interactive fore- 
casting'. Long-Range Planning ,.. 1980, 13(3), 109-114. 

V • ■■ 

x The benefits of programme review, forward planning and control have been 
demonstrated at the university-wide level. Within a faculty or department, 
there is also a clear need for developing and U3ing planning methods which are 
rationally based and forward lotking if appropriate responses to changing 
social and academic trends are t& be made. This paper delineates a. number of 
planning and control variables encountered at the faculty or departmental level, 
describes the development and use of a computer-based interactive forecasting 
model, and discusses the advantages and limitations of such models in planning 
a faculty's progress toward its goals. (AUTHOR) 

Morris, G.B. An educational model for the 1980's-90's . Paper presented at 
the World Future Society - Education II Conference, Minneapolis, October 
17-21, 1979. (ERIC Document Reproduction Service No. ED 180 884) 

An educational framework for the future should be based on an understanding 
of the nature of future\society and reflect approaches significant to harmoni- 
ous survival. The framework should include the concepts of change, conscious 
awareness , and cooperation . Concepts of change emphasize environmental change 
and change in personal behavior. The development of conscious awareness re- 
quires new modes of thinking. Specifically, a form of thought defined as global 
or universal should be explored. Also, because cooperative survival may re r 
place the concept of competition^ educational approaches should be aimed at 
individual and social cooperation. This framework would not require a curri- . 
culum change, but rather a change in how the student experiences the content. 
Changes in school programs may include greater emphases on; physical education, 
personal development, human relations, self-reliance, relaxation, religion, and 
recreation. . Finally, decision making and problem solving by educational leaders 
will involve cognitive, affective, and spiritual domains. 

O'Brien, P.W. Futures research in education. Australian Journal o f Education, 

1976, 20(1), 46-58. 

Outlines the growth of futures Research and the role accorded to it in 
Europe, North America and elsewhere, particularly with reference to work being 
carried out in the United States. (ERIC) 
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Organization for Economic Co-operation and Development, Future educational , _ 
policies in the changing social and economic context . Report of the 
Meeting of the OECD Education Committee at Ministerial Level. Washington, 
' D.C.: OECD Publications and Information Center, \979. 

Discussion at the OECD Education Committee meeting focused on education 
policies of OECD nations in the context of social and economic trends, the 
contribution of education to preparation for working life \an6 the. transition 
from school to employment. The report is presented in_ two Wjor_ sections. • \ 

Section I outlines the educational policy debate. Statements by the Secretary- 
General of the OECD and by the Minister of Education and ScieWe of the 
Netherlands focused on the need for educational re-assessment said innovations, 
educational objectives, individual and social needs with regardUo education, 
governmental responsibilities to provide education, teacher trairiing, the role 
of education in the emancipation of women, and political motivations of various 
social groups seeking specific types of education. Following thesje statements 
are outlines of themes discussed by the ministers and a declaration of educa- 
tional policy priorities . These include taking a long-term view with regard 
to educational issues, increasing educational cooperation between nations, and 
increasing access to education. Section II contains a report prepared by the 
OECD Secretariat to provide background information to the meeting participants 
on educational policy trends. Topics discussed include demographic trends, 
enrollment trends, teacher supply and demand, trends in educational expendi- 
ture, arid interrelationships between education and employment. (ERIC) 

Shane r H.G. Curriculum change toward the 21st century . Washington, D.C. : 
National Education Association, 1977. 

In his latest book, Shane examines the responses of an international panel 
of educators and other leaders to questions regarding the content and direction 
of education in the years to come.^ The report concludes by proposing 28 cardinal 
premises to guide curriculum development for the future. (WFS) 

Shane, H.G. Social decision prerequisite to educational change, 1975-1985. In 
. G.E.W. Wolstenholme, & M. 0 ' Connor ( Eds . ) r The future as an academic dis- 
cipline , m ( Ciba Foundation Symposium 36 ) . New York: ElsWier , 1975 . - 

This article takes the position that the schools, have not performed, and 
in all probability never can perform, any yeasty leadership function in social 
change. 

if; like a highly polished speculum, schools can merely reflect the society 
in which they have their being, then certain social decisions are prerequisite 
to any new basic educational change. The success with which social change occurs 
depends on the image or images of the future which a given human sub-set accepts 
and the way this group chooses to approach the future. 1 

Poifits developed include: (1) some premises which may be helpful in con- 
templating the future, (2) probable developments of the next decade which are 
likely to have a bearing on cultural change, and (3) a roster of important 
decisions which must be made if schools are to have clear guidelines as they 
seek to serve the society that supports them. 

The paper concludes with speculations on the probable nature of education- 
ally portentous decisions that are emerging, and with a timetable for educa- 
tional change between 1975 and 1985. (AUTHOR) 
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Shane, H.6. The educational significance of the future . Bloomington, Indiana: 
Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 1973. 

The author, a professor of education at Indiana University,, prepared this 
report for the U.S. Commissioner of Education on the basis of interviews with 
more than 80 futurists. The book offers a compact digest of what futurists 
are thinking about the future and specifically about education. (C) 

<. Steele, J.L. Operational research and formal education. Journal of the Oper- 
J) - ational Research Society , 1979, 30(3) , 201-211. 

The development of operational research (OR) in the U.S. educational sys- 
tem is related to certain political and social developments which have enhanced 
the significance of matriculation. The impact of these developments on the 
traditional educational delivery system has stimulated administrators to seek 
outside help. These developmental factors include: (1) increasing population, 
(2) advancing technology, (3) curricula support, and (4) the equal rights move- 
ment. School management generally needs 3 levels of infonnatioh: CD" fore- 
casting, (2) management control, and (3) operational control.. Several varie- 
ties of -quantitative models for educational information analysis have been de- 
veloped for different purposes. These models include: (1) simulation and 
cost models, (2) general deterministic models, and (3) specific deterministic 
models. Meaningful applications of OR in future education depend on the de- 
velopment of goal programming models. References. Equations. (INFO) 

Toffler, A. (Ed.). Learning for tomorrow: The role of the future in education . 
New York : Random House7 1974. , 

This anthology is essentially a call for "education in the future tense." 
The central thesis is that all education springs from images of the future, and 
all education creates images of the future. The volume includes a "Status 
Report, Sample Syllabi, and Director of Future Studies" by Billy Rojas and 
H. Wentworth Eldredge. (WFS) 

Wasdyke, R.G.* Career education and the future. Washington, D.C.: Nati<?nal 
Advisory Council for Career Education, 1975. (ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service No. ED 122 007) \ 

The report presents emerging, trends, future outlook, and potential legis- 
lative provisions for career education. Two basic assumptions by the year 2000 
are the recognition qf education as a lifelong process with open entry/exit arid 
the disappearance of traditional .distinctions between learning in a formal 
setting and learning in the work place. \ The future will bring coequal .colla- 
boration and linkage between education arid work sectors, emphasis on individual 
needs through career education, individualized learning through competency-based 
assessment, increased opportunities for education and training , expansion of 
counseling/guidance/placement/information systems of career development, the 
concept of entitlement or an "educational savings account," loosening of or- 
ganizational constraints, and ! the emergence -of a national education-work 
policy. Five basic provisions for comprehensive career education are identi- 
fied: (1) leadership development (inservice training for teachers, counselors, 
and coordinators) , (2) program grants to states, (3) state planning and eval- 
uation grants, (4) continued authorization of a national advisory council on 
career education, and (5) an expanded federal off ice of career education. Pro- 
cedural steps are discussed, and estimated costs are presented. A paper, 
"Futures Research in Education," and a bibliography are appended". (ERIC) 
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Walz, G.R. , & Leu, J. Educational futures: A survey of futurist ic issues 
and expectations. Ann Arbor: ERIC Clearinghouse on Counseling and Per- 
sonnel Services, 1979. 

* The k^ic Futures Issues Component (EFIC) of the ERIC Clearinghouse on , 
Counsel^ and Personnel Services (ERIC/CAPS) created a survey w^th each of the 
16 W±C Clearinghouses and the University of Michigan School of Education to 
i^rtify emerging social issues and developments with potential for signifi- 
cantly affecting education. Respondents (Ns79) to the 55-item survey were 
Clearinghouse staff members, Advisory Board .members* users of the ERIC 
System. Results suggested that among the ten itcaa sssst often nominated as 
priorities for action, most deal with services and/or responses to special 
population groups such as women, adults , and minorities . Equal access to edu- 
cation and expanded opportunities for life-long and continuing education for all 
individuals were also rated high in action priority. The appendices contain 
the Futures survey instrument, the means and standard deviations of responses 
to Part III items in the survey, data from all issues in Part IV of the survey, 
and a summary of data from the total sample concerning issues selected most or 
least often" for" educational involvement. (ERIC) 

Weiler, H.N. New directions in educational planning: Implicatio ns for train- 
ing (IIEP Seminar Paper:- 36) . Paris: UNESCO, IIEP, 197 7. 

"This paper identifies the directions in which new developments in educa- 
tional-planning are moving and draws some conclusions on how the training of 
specialists in the field of educational planning is likely to be affected by 
changing notions and practices . The first part of the paper outlines the 
assumptions that have characterized the field in recent years. These assump- 
tions are concerned with planning as social research; the distribution of edu- 
cation; the quantity, quality, and content of educational planning; educational 
planning at national levels; and what lies beyond the design of educational 
plans. Against this background, the second section briefly reviews how the 
changes discussed are likely to affect the role and the competencies required 
of the people who will be in: charge of planning and the relationship of these 
changes to the -training of planners. The areas discussed are the research 
component in training; distribution, disparities, and equality in education; 
the determinants of educational outcomes; regional, and local planning; and 
the implementation and evaluation of educational plans. (ERIC) 

von Weizacker, C.C. Long-term global optimisation in educational planning. 
Tn 7.S. gharhaturov (Ed.). Methods of long-term plan ning and forecasting. 
(Proceedings of a conference held by the International Economic Association 
at Moscow). London: The Macmillan Press, 1976. g. 

Many educational planning models restrict themselves to easily measurable 
variables. The author of this article develops a method which takes into ac- 
count variables] and .parameters which are difficult to measure but Important. 
This approach involves essentially the use of optimisation techniques for- ed- 
ucational planning. In particular, it can be used to obtain approximate data . 
for variables measuring the global benefit of activities such as education, 
health, services, traffic and others. 
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Young, W.'E. Determination of educational policy by futures research methods 
Saskatchewan,- Canada, 1978. (ERIC Document, Reproduction Service No. 



Saskatchewan , Canada , 1978 . 
ED 161 139) 

Futures research can help human beings have a better knowledge of things 
to. come, determine heeds, and 'set priorities -for achieving .goals . This paper 
surveys futures research methods, concentrating on the Delphi Method of fore- 
casting goals. The case study used to illustrate the Delphi Method is a com- 
parison of hierarchical, homogeneous, and heterogeneous panels of experts in 
specialist and generalist sections ,who-determined priorities for a program in 
family studies. A questionnaire, evaluated by a 15-member advisory committee, 
was completed by 104 persons in six Delphi panels. The response to the three- 
round study was 89.4 percent, 82.7 percent, and 89.4 percent. The Delphi 
Method was found suitable to develop, objectives, course groupings, and content 
topics for a program in family studies. • There were sufficient differences in 
the panels to warrant continued research into the. characteristics of groups 
used to determine policy. (ERIC) 
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Ascher, W. Forecasting: An appraisal for policy makers and planners . Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978. 

* ■ « 

* This book appraises the performance of professional forecasts in the past 
and today. After a comprehensive introduction -about .the .essence of forecast- 
ing, the author analyses the reasons for having forecasts and their impact on 
policy making. The influence of available forecasting methods^on the prac-. 
tices of the public decision process receives special attention. The core of 
Ascher' s work is presented in five chapters,, one each ,on population, economics, 
energy, transportation, and technology forecasting. In each chapter forecasts 
are analysed for their accuracy and the reasons for their lack of it. The 
dominant finding is that assumptions are more important than methodology. 

Clark, T.N. Community social indicators.: From analytical models to policy 
applications. Urban Affairs Quarterly , 1973, 9, 3-36. 

Two types of social indicators are ' distinguished : descriptive and analyti- 
cal. The essential characteristic of analytic indicators is that they are in- 
tegrated into' models and are, therefore, useful for understanding patterns of 
association and change. Both types of indicator can be evaluated in terms of 
" three criteria: (1) measureability , (2) social importance and shared goals, 
and (3) policy importance 1 . At- the community level, these criteria are used 
to suggest a more intensive focus dn^l) policy outputs, the products of col- 
lective decisions, in terms of (a) fiscal and (b) performance indicators and 
(2) policy impacts, the changes brought about in a society as a consequence 
of policy outputs. Problems that may be encountered in measuring policy out- 
puts and impacts are discussed. A model is derived to explain variations in 
common expenditures of municipalities (policy outputs) based on data from 51 
cities. The author suggests that the model serve as a "core model" to which 
specific variables might be added if . policy changes concerning them are being 
considered. It is noted that policy impacts are less well understood than 
policy outputs. A methodology is presented for assessing attitudes toward 
public policies that may help in evaluating these impacts. (G) ^ 

Cook, T.J., & Sciolo, P. Jr. A research strategy; for analyzing public policy. 
Administrative Science Quarterly , 1972, 17(3), 328-339. 

A negle6ted#aspectf of policy research has been the systematic analysis of policy 
impacts. This paper presents a res. strategy for measuring policy Impacts based 
upon the principles of exp'al design methodology. The strategy is illustrated 
through the application of a multivariate factorial design to the area of air 
pollution control. The overall approach is discussed in terms of its general 
utility for policy impact analysis. (SOCIOL AB) 1 

Galnoor, I. Social indicators for social planning: The case of Israel. 
Social Indicators Research , 1974, 1, 27-57. 

The author views social planning as an organizing framework for guiding 
government intervention in social life and social indicators as providing the 
infor4tt«lonal-basis for formulating policies, preparing social plans and eval- 
uating the impact of government activities. Social planning and social Indi- 
cators are only two links in a desired sequence of organized social action, 
but given the urgency of social problems and the opportunity cost of waiting . 
for further theoretical development, the author urges that initial efforts be 
directed at developing social indicators for social planning. Israel s ex- , 
perience is presented as an example of (1) the ideological and operational J 
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background of specific types of intervention by the state and (2) specific 
areas that -have been neglected, or that have not been given adequate attention, 
because of the lack of social indicators to assist in acquiring an overall 
understanding of societal changes. These examples are used as a basis for 
suggesting some practical possibilities for developing social indicators and 
social planning in Israel and elsewhere. The author lists several implications 
of his study of the Israeli situation, (1) Social indicators cannot be value- 
free. (2) National societies, especially in new nations, emphasize the im- 
portance of creating and preserving the national framework, often at the cost 
of internal social development, (3) Narrowly defined economic objectives cannot 
be assumed to be a "stage 11 of social development, (4) Sectoral planning in 
the areas of agriculture, transportation, education, and in other areas related 
to societal well-being tends also to use an economic and physical information 
basis. (5) The threshold leading to the industrial and postindustrial era 
poses some difficult choices for many countries. (6) The detection of societal 
r *CK§ftges cannot be achieved without a system of social mapping, based on the 
collection and utilization of social indicators. (7) Policymaking in many 
countries utilizes various kinds of information on foreign relations, security, 
economic development, and public opinion. (8) Social reports by an independent 
o/ganization or by the central government can help in crystallizing this in- 
✓^ormation for purposes of reviewing social changes, pointing out desired di- 
rections bf social development, and evaluating policy achievements. (9) 
Government departments and public organizations can use social information for 
planning and evaluating the social benefits of their activities. (10) The 
multiplicity of sources of social indicators within any society should be re- 
garded as a safety valve against the totalitarian implications of collecting 
and using social indicators for social planning. (11) Social indicators and 
social reports do not guarantee improved social policy and planning. (G) 

Gray, P. University planning models: ^4 survey and a bibliography (Exchange / 
Bibliography No. 1279). Monticello, 111.: Council of Planning Librarians^. 
1977. V 

Increasing use has been made in recent years of the techniques and ideas 
of management science and operations research in the management of universities 
and colleges. The various types of models being applied are described briefly 
and three specific evaluated. The bibliography is keyed to the various areas 
of research and implementation. (AUTHOR) 

Hahn, W.A., & Gordon, K.F. (Eds.). Assessing the future and policy planning .. 
New York: Gordon and Breach, 1973. 

This volume consists of papers presented at a conference organized by the 
Washington, D.C., chapter of the Institute of Management Sciences, the World 
Future Society, and the National Bureau of Standards in Gaithersburg, Maryland, 
in March 1970. The contents include papers by Joseph P. Martino on "Methods 
of Technological Forecasting," Jack W. Carlson on "Impact of Future Forecasts 
on Federal Policy," and Charles W. Williams, Jr., on "The Role of National 
Goals Research." (WFS) 
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Moyer, K.L. Evaluative research systems for educational policy . Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the Concerned Leaders in Educational Ad- 
ministration and Research, Alexandria, November, 6, 1978, (ERIC Document 
reproduction Service No. ED 179-554) 

Four evaluation methods for determining educational policy are objectivism; 
subjectivism; emotive-imperative; and instrumentalism. For the objectivist, , 
the rationale for ijnder taking an evaluation is based on empirical verification 
or non-verification of claims of existing policies or activities. Secondly, 
the objectivist is interested in questioning what should exist in education* 
Objectivists may be disinterested in the agency or policy making decisions, 
and are mainly concerned with precision, methodological accuracy, and the 
reliability of the evidence. The subjectivist is interested in the affective 
domain of feelings, attitudes, and interests, and many use the questionnaire 
as a methodological tool. The subjectivist is concerned with the value of 
educational products in terras of approval or interest. .For emotive-imperative 
theorists, in contrast to the subjectivists, praise or condemnation of pro- 
grams is based on individual feelings, and emotive evaluation is used to change 
attitudes of policy makers. Although data collection is involved, results are 
presented as expressions of feelings. Instrumentalists are involved in in- 
fluencing decisions which resolve problems practically. Instrumental evaluations 
are related, tjo specific programs These evaluations are associated with oper- 
ations performed during the implementation of programs or policies. Educational 
policy is considered secondary to educational practice. 

University of Southern California, Center for Futures Research. The twenty 
year forecast: Prospectus 1974 . Los Angeles: Author, 1974. (ERIC Docu- 
ment Reproduction Service No. ED 091 29l)\ * 

An outline of a major project of research and N analysis to be undertaken 
by a graduate school of business administration is described as a continuing 
series of studies designed to provide a unique data base.f or planners in the 
private and public sectors. The data base would be derived from the inter- 
section of significant social, economic, and technological trends and other 
probable future bccurrbnces. The forecasts wouldvdraw on techniques and methods 
that are being developed for more accurate social and corporate planning, 
tracing the probable future consequences of current \policies and practices, and 
exploring the potent iajL of alternative courses. The background of fundamental 
issues that will require resolution in the next decade^ is presented; the ob- 
jectives, and principles of the pilot study to be Conducted are noted; and 
program* ;priorities~energy and social change,, new organizations and institu- 
tions, social contracts, and manpower problems — are enumerated. The intended 
sequence of program processes is discussed and a budget proposed. (ERIC) 

I ' ' \ • ' ' ';• 

Wilson, D.E. The national planning idea in U.S. public policy . Boulder: 

1 Westview Press, 1980. \^ 

This book offers aril analyzes a variety of past and current examples of 
national planning efforjts and ideas. In addition, it discusses various 
theoretical approaches to planning as well as the future of American\national 
planning. The author supplements his discussion with a number of tables and 
an extensive bibliography. x 



